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than that. It's 
you need to chany 
who's a queen, and 2 boy 
a shining light” 


“She was a Queen 
and ! was King’ 
J TP here in this very roo ‘ 
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RE cuere wasted areas in your home 
A a dingy attic and a cellar that 1s 
gloomy and dark? A cellar can be trans 
formed into a wonderful work-room for 
vour boy with the hight of Mazpa Lamps 
and the attic can be tor your boys and girls 
castle cf cheer anc. delight 


The name Edi 
guarantee tha’ 
Science has de 
Service center: 
tories of the 
makes possib 
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CTOBER 30th is the 
Ch. of appearance 
of the ninth advertisement 
ip this deservedly popu- 
lar group of advertise- 
ments depicting the theme 
“Light is the Life of the 
Home.” 
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ie October, two color 
pages of the Edison 
Mazpa Lamp Series ap- 
ess pear in the Saturday 
-- Evening Post. The il- 
lustration to the left is a 
reproduction of the 
October 2nd  advertise- 
ment and is the eighth in 
the Series. 
























‘ 
[ F a lamp could write its story what 
a story that would be 
“1 came when the home was young, 
it would say, ‘Under my rays he and 
she made their first family budget 
“{ helped the youngsters with their {i 
lessons, smiling down at them ina fii! 
corner | twinkled over wedding gifts, 
and shed my blessing on the marriage 
of the daughter of the house 
“And now, when the children are | 
gone, and the home 1s quiet once more. 
T still am here There are no regrets 
where books, and light and love abide 
The afternoon of life has its own 
great compensations 





“And at evening time it shall be 
hight,” 





O matter how charming your home 


The Edison Mazpa mark on a lamp is your 
guarantee that no better lamp has thus far 
tts charm But even an ordinary room glows —_ been developed by Science And when Maza 
with welcome and warmth if the lighting 1s 
right. Since your lamps are such important 
members of the household, why not ask dy 
name for the best? 


may be otherwise, poor lighting can mar 


Service,centered in the Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, makes pos- 
sible a better lamp, it too will be marked 
Edison Mazpa. 
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The “Lighting Journal 


Section” in This Issue 


EGINNING on page 169 
of this number of ELEC- 


TRICAL MERCHANDISING 
there will be found a special 
Lighting Journal Section de- 
voted to the general topic of 


lighting sales and fixture applications. This Lighting Journal Section follows 
logically upon the present wide interest in fixture and lighting matters among 
electrical contractors and dealers, and upon the development of merchandising 
methods in the fixture field. The Section itself is an outgrowth of the Lighting 
Journal, which was for a number of years the leading exponent of the fixture 
and lighting fields, and which was combined in 1917 with ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING. 

Although certain of the features of the former Lighting Journal, such as 
the “Lighting Fixture Patents,” have been regularly incorporated in ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING since the Lighting Journal was acquired by the McGraw-Hill 
interests, it was felt desirable to give further emphasis to the present close 
tie-in of illumination sales and electrical merchandising methods, by issuing 
this special Lighting Journal Section of the paper during the “lighting” months, 


—leading up to the second annual Fixture Market of the fixture industry. 
scheduled for February, 1921, at Buffalo. 
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Delegates to the nineteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, photographed 
at Annapolis, Oct. 7, on the steps of the Capitol of the State of 





from Baltimore. 








Maryland. Special electric cars took the delegates to Annapolis 
First visiting the Capitol at Annapolis, the 


party received a hearty welcome from the Governor of Maryland. 


A Message of Business Optimism from the 


HE convention of the National Association of 

Electrical Contractors and Dealers held at Balti- 

more Oct. 6 to 8 was notable in many respects. 
It was the largest convention ever held by the re- 
organized contractor-dealer body. The program included 
a wide range of topics, embracing subjects of immediate 
practical usefulness to individual contractor-dealers and 
their businesses, in the fields of fixture selling, indus- 
trial lighting, motor sales, appliance merchandising, 
and electrical contracting. 

More general subjects, such as relations with labor, 
margins granted retailers by the manufacturers, and the 
responsibilities of the national association in adjusting 
local situations, were discussed in a spirit of frank 
investigation and with a manifest desire to get at essen- 
tials. 

A splendid note of co-operation in the industry was 
also evidenced in those elements of the program con- 
tributed by M. H. Aylesworth, executive manager of 
the National Electric Light Association, representing 
the central stations; E. W. Rockafellow, general supply 
sales manager of the Western Electric Company, repre- 
senting the jobbers; W. L. Goodwin, Samuel Adams 
Chase and others, representing the manufacturers, and 
J. M. Wakeman, general manager, representing the 
Society for Electrical Development. 

But undoubtedly of the broadest significance to the 
electrical business in general was the remarkable 
address on “The Business Outlook,” made by Thomas A. 
Whelan, president of the Fidelity & Deposit Company 


of Maryland, at the opening session held on Wednesday. 

Mr. Whelan delivered a distinct message of business 
optimism, basing his conclusions on the remarkable 
investigation of business conditions recently completed 
by his company with the aid of its seven thousand 
agents throughout the country. Thirty-twe questions 
on basic business conditions were asked, and the seven 
thousand agents were given three weeks in which to 
seek answers to these questions from local bankers, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, farmers, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other organizations and indi- 
viduals. This survey has already attracted wide 
attention in the public press. . 

The outstanding conclusion drawn by Mr. Whelan 
from the nation-wide questionnaire is that economically 
the United States is sound and is better off than any 
other country in the world, and that there is a grow- 
ing feeling of confidence among manufacturers, dealers 
and consumers based upon tangible things. 


A GROWING FEELING OF CONFIDENCE 


“The country is on a firm basis,” declared Mr. Whelan 
before the convention. “Production is increasing and 
conditions everywhere are improving. 

“National production depends primarily on the fac- 
tors of raw materials, labor, transportation, credit and 
demand, the latter being evidenced by orders. The sur- 
vey showed that there is no shortage of raw material 
and that transportation conditions have vastly improved 
—in many great centers rapidly approaching normality.” 
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From the Capitol the visitors were taken to the Naval Academy 
and made a tour of inspection through the grounds, buildings, 
dormitories and armories, watching the future officers of America’s 


Contractor-Dealer Convention at Baltimore 


The credit situation is still one of tightness. Interest 
rates are running from 6 to 8 per cent in the East, South 
and Middle West to from 8 to 10 per cent on the Pacific 
Coast and 8 to 12 per cent in the Rocky Mountain States. 
The banks appear, however, to be calling in or extending 
credit wisely, so that the going concern is enab’ed adequately 
to supply itself with raw materials and market its products. 


THAT DEMAND EXIsTs IS PROVED BY ORDERS 


Demand for the products of industry is reflected by 
orders. Except in some industrial localities in the Gulf 
States, manufacturers are well booked with orders. There 
have been some cancellations, notably in New England, but 
this is a local, not a general condition. The wholesalers 
and retailers are basing their orders on their confidence in 
the future. Generally they regard the outlook as good. 
They are carefully watching the consumer, who, having 
jumped from the extreme of extravagance to the extreme 
of refusal to buy, is now making purchases in a more 
normal, healthy manner. He is siili 1olding tight to the 
purse strings and is carefully examining price and quality. 

The banks, while still holding tight the credit reins, are 
helping the manufacturer who is willing to do a fair share 
in the bringing of stability and lower prices. The tendency 
now, and as shown by our survey, is for the bank to make 
loans to customers for protection rather than expansion. 

Between the banks, the newspapers, the common sense 
of the public and a sincere desire on the part of most 
manufacturers and dealers to help in the readjustment 
process, we are getting down to cheeper pr ces ani deflating 
without the serious disturbance that many secretly feared. 


GETTING AT A SOLUTION OF THE BUILDING SITUATION 


The most serious condition disclosed by the survey is the 
housing situation. For months the country sought to con- 


vince itself that the construction of houses and apartments, 
suspended during the war, had been generally resumed. 
But the survey shows that this is not the case—and indeed 












fighting fleets receive instruction in technical science and the 
arts of war. A general view of the Naval Academy buildings at 
Annapolis appears on the page opposite. 


many of us have found by experience this month that the 
reverse is true. Building operations, we found, are actually 
decreasing, and the past summer, when so much was 
expected, was wasted time. What little construction has 
been undertaken has, except in pirts of: the South and the 
Pacific Coast, been confined to factories and warehouses. 

So far there is no relief in sight. Lumber prices are 
lower and transportation conditions much better, but labor 
is high and in many centers, despite unemployed in building 
tredes, labor disputes are not an encouragement to the 
builder. But the greatest preventive, in the last analysis, is 
the unwillingness of the average investor to furnish capital, 
and so the removal of the heavy taxes on mortgages and 
money furnished for construction purposes is being increas- 
ingly urged. It is apparent that State and Federal action 
must be taken in this direction. 


The next few months are undoubtedly going to con- 
tinue to call for careful business thinking and action 
by every electrical business man. It is a time for the 
dealer to put his business house in order—to work for 
rapid turn-over of his stocks, to turn his over stocks 
into cash wherever possible, and to seek prompt collec- 
tion of money outstanding. These, though, are only the 
elements of good business practice in any kind of busi- 
ness weather. 

But the conclusions to be drawn from the question- 
naire on fundamental business conditions by Mr. 
Whelan and his associates—probably the most compre- 
hensive and carefully conducted study of industrial and 
business conditions ever made—should comfort the 
minds of electrical men generally with the fact worth 
remembering that America is on a sound economic 
basis and that business conditions are bettering daily. 
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A Few Flashlights on 


The Baltimore Convention 


A New Record for the Small Business—Samuel A. Chase Honored—Changes in Constitution— 
Merchandising Outlook—Fixture Selling—Better Management in Contracting — 
* Bill” Goodwin — Better Margins—Next Convention 


ERHAPS nothing that was done 

at Baltimore at the annual con- 

vention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers has a greater practical value 
for the many small contractor-deal- 
ers throughout the country than the 
adoption by the executive committee 
of a simple financial record for the 
business that is not yet able to em- 
ply a bookkeeper. Ever since the 
standard accounting system for 
electrical contractor -dealers was 
adopted and put on the market there 
has been a growing feeling that this 
system, which seems to work best 
when it is handled by a regular book- 
keeper, should be supplemented by 
a simple business record for a small 
business which has not yet reached 
the point where it can afford to 
employ a bookkeeper. Such a record 
has been designed by W. H. Morton, 





secretary and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. It is designed to carry the 
records of a small concern until a 
time when it becomes necessary to 
install the standard system. The 
new record will shortly be available 
to members and non-members at a 
nominal figure. 


SAMUEL A. CHASE HONORED BY 
ASSOCIATION 


An honor well earned and merited 
was that accorded Samuel Adams 
Chase of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, when 
on the open floor of the convention 
he was enthusiastically and unani- 
mously elected an honorary member 
of the association. Mr. Chase was 


present and announced that he had 
completely recovered from his recent 
illness of nearly seven months, an 
illness that was an unfortunate re- 





A photographic feat never before attempted—the world’s greatest electrical co-operators 
have here been gathered together and their pictures taken and their smiles preserved, 
exactly as they smiled that sunshiny day on the roof of the Baltimore hotel where the 
convention of the National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers was held 


Oct. 6, 7, and 8. 


From left to right, as all the electrical world knows, they are Samuel 


Adams Chase, (who received a rousing ovation when he appeared on the convention floor 
following his recovery from recent illness brought on by overwork) ; M. H. Aylesworth, 
executive manager of the National Electric Light Association, New York City, who 


brought a message of central-station co-operation to the Baltimore convention; William ~ 


L. Goodwin, Co-operator Maximus; Harry B. Kirkland, the ample exponent of a two- 
billion-dollar electrical-merchandise industry ; and William H. Onken, Jr., editor of Elec- 
trical World, who was among the intellectuals in attendance. 


sult of his travel and work with 
Mr. Goodwin during the past year 
in many parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 


Changes in the constitution and 
by-laws of the association with 
reference to the method of electing 
the national executive committee and 
touching the territorial divisions 
were voted by the convention. 
Broadly speaking, the divisional or- 
ganizations of the national associa- 
tion have been done away with, the 
divisions from now on existing al- 
most entirely for the purpose of 
electing national committeemen. An- 
other change permits the national 
executive committee, if it deems 
best, to combine the membership in 
several states into one state organ- 
ization or to authorize the exten- 
sion of an existing state organiza- 
tion to include membership in ad- 
joining states which are unorgan- 
ized, but such a combination can be 
made only with the approval of 
such a state organization and by a 
two-thirds vote of the members in 
an unorganized state. 


THE MERCHANDISING OUTLOOK 


One of the outstanding features 
of the convention was the forward- 
looking report of Laurence W. Davis, 
special representative of the associa- 
tion. A summary of his work done 
during the last seven months shows 
ninety-six cities visited in twenty- 
seven states. During that time Mr. 
Davis obtained 177 new members for 
the association. That, of course, 
does not cover the organization work 
which he has effected, work which 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Mr. Davis emphasized the 
better competition, better store and 
sales effort and better co-operation 
with central stations which he de- 
clared had been evident again and 
again in nearly all of the cities he 
had visited. He also pointed out the 
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W. Creighton Peet, of New York City, na- 

tional chairman of the N. A. of E. C. & D., 

discussing association affairs with A. Penn 

Denton, executive committeeman from Kan- 
sas City. 








Two well-known figures in the Chicago con- 
tracting field at the convention,—J. N. 
Pierce and Henry Newgard, both of the 
windy village that nestles along the south- 
western shores of Lake Michigan. 





Two prominent electrical contractor-dealers 

from the Middle West—Fred Adam, of St. 

Louis, and Al Swanson, executive-commit- 

teeman from Evansville, Ind.—standing on 
the lawn of Maryland’s Capitol. 








danger to the business of a dealer 
who tries to become a distributer or 
jobber also. He reported that the 
“free trial at home” for electrical 
appliances is fast becoming a thing 
of the past. 

Better merchandising methods are 
getting a tighter grip on the light- 





A. L. Abbott, of the Electric Construction 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., who presented 
one of the most valuable papers of the con- 
vention on the subject of “Managing an 
Electrical Contracting Business.’ With him 
stands his former preceptor, W. I. Gray, 
executive committeeman from Minnesota. 


ing fixture industry, judging by the 
address of J. L. Wolf, Cleveland, 
secretary of the Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society of America. Mr. 
Wolf emphasized the effort made by 
his society to encourage the study of 
costs of handling fixtures and urged 
the charging of prices which cover 


not only some of the costs but all 
of the costs involved. 


MANAGING A CONTRACTING 
BUSINESS 


“Managing an Electrical Contract- 
ing Business” was the subject of a 
paper by A. L. Abbott of the Elec- 





New Jersey’s active pair of association 
workers. Charles Newman, past president 
of the New Jersey association, and P. H. 
Jaehnig, member of the National’s executive 
committee, snapshotted on the roof of the 
Southern. Louis Kalischer of Brooklyn 
passed on the left as the camera clicked. 


Lawrence W. Davis, the new traveling rep- 
resentative of the National contractor-deal- 
ers’ association, and his chief, Walter H. 
Morton, general manager of the Association 


at New York. In seven months Davis has 
visited ninety-six cities in twenty-seven 
states. 
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Five presidents of associations which go to make the Metropolitan 
division of the New York State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers. Reading-from left to right: Hugo Tollner, 
Brooklyn association; L. L. Strauss, Independent association; G. 
M. Wheeler, general chairman of the Metropolitan Section; Peter 
McGeady, Associated Electrical Contractors, Manhattan; and L. 


Three workers of the local Baltimore convention committee, and 
two of their out-of-town guests. Left to right: John S. Dobler, 
W. J. Flannery and S. C. Blumenthal, all of Baltimore; Robley 
S. Stearnes of New Orleans, and A. J. Hixon of Boston, the two 
last-named being members of the national executive committee. 
Other active members of the local convention committee were Sid- 


L. Brown, Metropolitan Electrical 
Metropolitan district sent a large 1 
Baltimore convention 


Trades 
number of delegates to the 


Association. The 


ney Greenfield, H. H. Brown, A. C. Brueckmann, A. B. Kries, 
William Samuels and Dorsey R. 


Smith, commercial manager of 


the Baltimore central-station company. 








tric Construction Company of St. 
Paul. It is fair to say that per- 
haps no paper or talk on this subject 
in the history of the association’s 
conventions ever received a more 
enthusiastic approval than this one. 
Mr. Abbott analyzed the electrical 
contracting business and showed how 
the application of certain generally 
accepted principles of efficiency could 
result in great improvement over the 
present methods of conducting a 
contracting business. His points 
were based on experience in his own 
business and not on pure theory. 
Of course it would not have been 
an annual convention without W. L. 
Goodwin. In what was repeatedly 








declared afterward by those present 
to have been perhaps the strongest 
address ever made by Mr. Goodwin 
to the contractor-dealers—an address 
setting forth in simple terms Mr. 
Goodwin’s understanding of the 
proper relation between manufac- 
turer and dealer, especially with 
reference to margins and compensa- 
tion for the service rendered—‘‘Bill”’ 
announced that his present active 
work in behalf of the “Goodwin 
plan” would probably end about Jan- 
uary first. Although recognizing 
the sacrifices that have been made 
by Mr. Goodwin during the last 
three years, members of the associa- 
tion and all who are behind the 





The international character of the N. A. E. C. & D. was proved by the presence of this 


big delegation of Canadian electrical men at the Baltimore convention. 


Kenneth Mac- 


Intyre, executive-committeeman from the Dominion Division, and leader in Toronto 


activities, stands at.the extreme left. 


The silver-haired six-footer next to him is the 


Governor of Maryland, who had just given the visiting electrical men a little speech of 
hearty welcome to Maryland’s capital. 


Goodwin plan are loath to believe 
that Mr. Goodwin’s active work in 
building up the association is over. 
Think it over again, Bill. 


For BETTER MARGINS Now 


What to do in order to obtain 
more adequate margins on certain 
of the electrical appliances which are 
now handled at a loss or meager 
profit, if a profit at all, was one of 
the most debated questions of the 
convention. The action taken by 
the executive committee is reflected 
in the article on “margins” published 
elsewhere in this issue of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING. At the meeting of 
the executive committee following 
the convention proper, it was decided 
to push the effort of the association 
for more adequate margins as rap- 
idly as possible. By a resolution it 
was recommended that manufactur- 
ers and jobbers at once take up a 
careful study of the subject of 
overhead and margins and turnover. 

A remarkable demonstration of 
industrial lighting was arranged in 
the building of the Consolidated Gas 
& Electric Company of Baltimore in 
connection with talks by Ward Har- 
rison, R. W. Shenton, P. B. Zimmer- 
man, Elliot Reid and A. D. Page. 


NEXT CONVENTION AT BUFFALO 


Buffalo will have the honor of 
entertaining the next annual conven- 
tion of the national association. It 


| will be held next July. 


New York was chosen for the next 
meeting of the national -executive 
committee, which will be held in 
January on a date to be announced. 




















Where ee and Dealers Can Find ‘Today’ S 


Market for  ighes | Fixtures 


Many People Who Have Refrained from Building Because of High Prices Will Not Be Able to Build 
as Soon as They Wish Under Lower Material Prices Because the Demand for Labor and 
Material Will Exceed the Supply—-These Disappointed People Will Be Good 
Prospects for New Lighting Fixtures in Order to Make Their 
Old Houses More Tenantable and Attractive 


By FRED R. FARMER 


President National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers 





ECAUSE electrical con- 
B tractor-dealers have 

hardly begun to capi- 
talize the merchandising possi- 
bilities of lighting fixtures, it 
is the avowed purpose of the 
National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers to give 
practical and material assist- 
ance to contractor-dealers in 
the development of this busi- 
ness. Right now the manu- 
facturers want to point out to- 
day’s market for fixture sell- 
ing by the contractor and 
dealer. Lighting fixtures 
which were installed ten years 
ago are just as antiquated as 








tion and the membership of 
the building trades unions, 
it will take some years to 
catch up with the accumulated 
building shortage of the past 
four years. Consequently 
many people who have _re- 
frained from building because 
of high prices will still find 
it impossible to build as soon 
as the prices of building ma- 
terials drop to what they con- 
sider reasonable. These dis- 
appointed people will be good 
prospects for the sale of new 
lighting fixtures in order to 
make their old houses more 








an automobile of the same 
vintage, and there is no reason 
why the old fixtures should be 
saved from the fate of old 


Much of the credit for the success and the rapid growth 
and popularity of the National Council of Lighting Fix- 
ture Manufacturers belongs to Fred R. Farmer, who, in 
addition to being president of the national organization, 
is also the president and guiding head of the 
Chandelier Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 


tenantable and attractive to 
themselves and others. 

It will not be very long be- 
fore the owners of some of 
the $40 apartments which are 


Beardslee 





automobiles. Life is too short 
to spend time and money trying to rejuvenate fixtures 
whose logical destination is the scrap heap. 

The high cost of building materials for the past 
few years has dammed up the regular flow of building 
construction, but prices are dropping now, and there 
is every indication that 1921 will see the beginning 
of a building boom lasting over several years. In the 
meantime, however, dealers can get all the business that 
the lighting fixture manufacturers can handle if they 
will make a sustained effort to sell modern fixtures to 
replace those that are mental and physical eyesores. 
Due to the limitations imposed by finance, transporta- 


now renting for about $100 
have some tenantless places on their hands 
unless they catch up with their deferred maintenance. 
Paint and wallpaper are not sufficient. Women want to 
have modern fixtures because their friends have them if 
for no other reason. Here is an opportunity for the 
electrical contractor-dealer to sell an idea to Mr. Land- 
lord. It will be much more profitable to all concerned 
to install new fixtures now before the building boom 
starts than it would be to wait until Mr. or Mrs. Tenant 
forces Mr. Landlord to have the work done at a time 
when the electrical contractors and dealers are busy on 
new buildings. 


will 
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Of course the contractor- 





dealers cannot build up the 
fixture business alone nor can 
they do it effectively without 
proper organization. How- 
ever, there is a co-operative 
organization which helps the 
dealer to sell fixtures and 
to improve his business meth- 
ods and that is the Lighting 
Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
America, whose permanent 
secretary is J. D. Wolf, Build- 
ers’ Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio. 











on every dealer order for fix- 
tures. 

The manufacturers intend to 
continue the practice started 
last year of establishing a 
market for fixtures at the an- 
nual convention of the Nation- 
al Council of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers. The next 
market will be held in the 
Elmwood Music Hall, Buffalo, 
N. Y., during the week of Feb. 
14, 1921. At that time the 
manufacturers of fixtures, 


OLD SAYING: 


“UNITED 
WE STAND; 
DIVIDED 

WE FAW 








For the purpose of provid- 
ing revenue for this co-oper- 
ative development of the light- 
ing fixture business, the Na- 
tional Council of Lighting 


his serial number. 


glassware and other acces- 
sories will display their prod- 
ucts, and the _ contractor- 
dealers will have the oppor- 
tunity of checking the prices 


The official label of the National Council of Lighting Fix- 

ture Manufacturers is a gum label sold by the Council to 

its members for use on all packages of fixtures. 

is provided on the label for the manufacturer to insert 

The revenue derived from the sale 

of this label will be used for the development of the 
lighting fixture business. 


Space 





Fixture Manufacturers has 
adopted a National Council label which is sold to its 
members at $10 per 1,000 plus the cost of printing. 
These labels are to be attached to every package of 
fixtures sent out by the manufacturers. Half of the 
revenue received from the sale of these labels will be 
used for the development of the retail branch of the 
industry. This plan of financing was instituted about 
Sept. 1, and the more dealers who insist that manufac- 
turers mark their packages with the National Council 
label the greater will be the benefits accruing to the 
dealers. It is therefore suggested that every contractor- 
dealer have a rubber stamp made carrying the request, 
“Will the manufacturer of these goods please see that 
they bear the label of the National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers” and that this imprint be placed 


and quality offered by seventy- 
five to one hundred of the leading manufacturers in 
the country without going beyond the four walls of 
this building. The Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society 
of America intends to make the most of this opportunity 
by holding its annual convention in Buffalo at the 
same time, and every contractor and dealer who is in- 
terested in the sale of fixtures is urged to attend 
whether he belongs to the dealers’ organization or not. 
The tendency of the fixture market is to encourage 
manufacturers to announce all contemplated improve- 
ments or changes in design on this one occasion each 
year. No radical changes in designs are expected at 
the next market, because all factories have been too 
busy to spend much time on development work, but the 
exhibits will be even more complete than last year’s. 








The betterment of trade conditions in general, 
and the exposition and suppression of unfair meth- 
ods of competition. 


The elimination of the evil of appropriating de- 
signs or reproducing patterns of any competitor. 


The encouragement of local organizations of 
manufacturers in the various manufacturing 
centers. 


To be of assistance to and to co-operate with, 
wherever practicable, the local and national deal- 
ers’ organization. 


To create a demand for a higher artistic standard 








The Objects of 


The National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers are: 


of lighting fixtures by the public and all those en- 
gaged in the industry. 


The adoption of uniform trade customs with 
reference to packing and boxing charges, terms, 
cash discounts, and exchange of credit experiences, 
etc. , 


To secure for ourselves satisfactory treatment 
and terms from our own respective sources of supply. 


To maintain a means for the exchange of ideas on 
cost accounting, shop and office practice, etc. 


To take an active interest in affairs pertaining to 
or in any way affecting our industry. 
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“Why Should I Join an Association?” 


Every Day Some Fixture or Glassware Manufacturer or Dealer Asks This Question, Like the Fellow 
Who Asks, “Why Should I Buy Insurance?” Here Are a Few of the Things That an 
Organization Can Do, but Which an Individual Cannot 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


E HAVE become a nation of associations. 

Everybody belongs to some sort of protective and 

offensive organization. As kids in school we be- 
longed to a gang, whose purpose was, first, to prevent the 
individual annihilation of its members, and, second, to 
lick the gang in the next street. In high school and 
college—if we were lucky enough to get to college—we 
belonged to fraternities, whose aim was to gyp the non- 
frat students out of certain privileges and pleasures. 
Later we belonged to clubs (with lockers), and finally 
to business organizations. Each and every such mem- 
bership carried with it certain privileges and profit and 
each imposed restrictions and curbed independence. 

There are many thousands of reasons for business 
organizations. The first is—profit. The others don’t 
particularly count. Profit is what we are after, and 
it has been pretty well demonstrated that we can get 
more profit from organization than we can by maintain- 
ing independence. Hence we join organizations. Labor 
raises wages through organization. Credit men cut 
down losses through organization. Manufacturers win 
foreign markets through organization. The whole idea 
of organization is to bring the united strength, in- 
fluence, brains and experience of a group of men to 
bear upon problems which affect each one individually. 
It’s as simple as A B C and as certain as the law of 
gravity. 

A lot of people look at organization as they do upon 
insurance. ‘Why should I take out insurance?” they 
ask, “I’ve never died yet.” So these chaps stall along, 
maintaining their “independence” until the time comes 
when they need organization, just as they stall along 
“saving” their insurance premiums until they’re on their 
deathbeds. The out-of-the-organization fellow is great 
for maintaining his independence and equally is a 
genius for saving dues and assessments. I used to 
think that this was because they are tightwads, but 
I’ve come to the conclusion it’s because nobody ever 
really “sold” the organization idea to them in the right 
way. 

I’m going to try to do that now. Take the Lighting 
Fixture Dealers’ Society as an example. We could 
just as well use the National Council of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers or the Glassware Guild for an example, 
but let’s try it out on the dealers’ society. Here’s a 
comparatively new and rather vague organization. It 
goes out and asks fixture dealers to chip in $22.50 of 
good, hard money “to belong.” 

“What is there in it for me?” asks the f. d. 

A fair and proper question, but one that is seldom 
answered correctly by organization promoters. Gen- 
erally the fellow who is soliciting the membership tries 


to show specific dollars-and-cents benefits and advan- 
tages which can be scheduled up like the items in an 
income tax return. That’s all wrong. The answer to 
that what-is-there-in-it-for-me conundrum is simply 
this: 

It’s worth all you make it worth. 

In the fixture business, for example, there was—and 
still is to a considerable degree—an extravagant waste 
in the matter of style and design. Dealers had myriad 
fixtures in stock; new things came in every fifteen or 
eighteen minutes; the waste due to fixtures becoming 
out of date was appalling. 

Now, the solution of this problem is quite simple. 
If styles in fixtures could be changed once or twice a 
year, like the styles in clothes, dealers could stock in- 
telligently, reorder the popular numbers in safety as 
the demand developed, and clean out old stock annually 
in anticipation of thé next season’s changes. 

Simple. 

But to put over such a reform requires that a large 
majority of the dealers must get together and agree 
upon each season’s styles. That means organization. 
And success in stabilizing the styles depends upon an 
organization of all the worth-while dealers. If a few 
influential mavericks go skyhooting off on their own 
account, maintaining their “independence” and refusing 
to act in accord with the whole group, the idea of an 
annual style change blows up. The success of the idea 
depends upon each and all. 

This same idea of seasonal change of style must be 
“sold” to the public before it becomes automatic in 
action. Obviously, the way to sell an idea to the public 
is through educational advertising and publicity. It 
can’t be done entirely, nor economically, through the 
personal salesmanship of each fixture dealer and his 
salesmen. 

To reach the public with advertising costs money— 
a large, juicy pile of money. A page in a leading 
monthly magazine for women, for instance, will set you 
back $8,000 and you must buy six pages within a year. 
To talk in full page space to the readers of this maga- 
zine stands you a little matter of $48,000 within twelve 
months—and the rates will soon be raised. Other papers 
of comparable influence run into similar breath-taking 
totals. 

Can any single manufacturer or any single dealer 
reach into the cash register and find $100,000 or so to 
put over this style idea by advertising to the public? 
I do not know any such. But several thousand dealers 
and a dozen manufacturers can do it by acting together. 
So again we must have organization, and again success 
depends upon an organization of all the real, honest-to- 
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goodness, he-man dealers. If an influential few hold out, 
or if a considerable number of the not-so-influential 
decide to “save” their pro rata of the expense of this 
very profitable undertaking in publicity, then the plan 
is a dud and the results are quite adequately expressed 
by the word zero. 


BETTER TAX REGULATION 


‘Consider the subject of taxes. That’s one that will 
touch you on the raw. Not so long ago somebody con- 
nected with the revenue department conceived the 
bizarre notion that the fixture industry should be dou- 
ble-mulcted to help pay for some ten billions of dollars 
which our generous government loaned, interest free, to 
the Allies during the war. We do not advocate nor 
stand for tax dodging, but we hate to have anything 
in the way of taxes hung on us when they don’t belong 


signed and calculated to make the revenue hounds under- 
stand the difference between a chandelier and a diamond 
sunburst. In this particular instance, which is today 
agitating quite a number of fixture dealers, it may be 
thought that the non-member of the association gets the 
same ruling as the chap who chips in. But such, alas, 
is not the case. For according to the whimsical proce- 
dure of tax gathering there is a penalty of 25 per cent 
upon all these back taxes (which nobody, not even the 
tax snatchers themselves, knew we owed), but this 
penalty does not apply against members of the Lighting 
Fixture Dealers’ Society, because they were foxy enough 
to ask for a ruling. If you ask for a ruling, you avoid 
the penalty; if you don’t, you don’t. So, you see, the 
members of this particular association grab off a little 
solace, while the outsiders lick their sores. If I’m 
wrong on this somebody please set me right. 


























C. J. NETTING 


of the C. J. Netting Company, 
Detroit, Mich., is president of 
the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Society of America. Mr. Net- 
ting was originally elected in 
Cleveland in June, 1917, re- 
elected at the St. Louis con- 
vention in February, 1918, 
again re-elected at the Pitts- 
burgh convention in 1919, and 
again re-elected at the con- 
vention which was held in 
Detroit in 1920. 


W. A. HADLER 


vice-president, was_ elected 
at Detroit in 1920, and is con- 
nected with the W. A. Hadler 
Manufacturing Company of 
Buffalo. Mr. Hadler is also 
president of the Buffalo Light- 
ing Fixture Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, having served two years 
in that capacity. He is also 
a believer, evidently, in the 
statement that “your organ- 
ization is all you make it 
worth.” 

















CHARLES E. Scorr 


J. L. WoLr 
of the Detroit Mantle & Tile | secretary of the Lighting 
Company, Detroit, Mich., was Fixture Dealers’ Society of 


originally elected treasurer of 
the society at Pittsburgh in 
1919, and was again elected 
treasurer at Detroit in 1920. 
It was Mr. Scott who took 
the initiative and carried on 
dll negotiations which re- 
sulted in the formation of the 
National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers and 
the Glassware Guild. 


America, as well as the Light- 
ing Fixture Dealers’ Club of 
Cleveland, was employed for 
this position at Pittsburgh in 
1919, and reemployed at De- 
troit in 1920. Office at the 
Builders’ Exchange, Rose 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Wolf is perhaps one of 
the busiest men in the organ- 
ization. 




















there. 
trade decided, so we understand it, that gold or silver- 
plated fixtures are “jewelry” and hence subject to im- 
post; in fact, that a large and succulent back tax is 
due on all such fixtures sold since the 1917 tax laws 
were enacted. Sweet cider! Taxes to pay and nobody 
to pass the buck to! 

The question is, can each and every fixture dealer af- 
ford to argue this subject out with the government, to 
persuade these tax grabbers that fixtures aren’t jewelry, 
and get rulings from high authority in Washington? 
The answer is that they cannot. Six thousand fixture 
dealers, more or less, cannot make a pilgrimage to the 
Great White Father and say, “Lissen, Woodrow, lay 
off of us.” 

. Of course not. 

But an association can send its representative to see 
the right official, and by proper procedure and in seemly 
manner advance arguments, pleas and talky-talk de- 


This tax assessor started out after the fixture 


Of course there are a whole lot of other things that 
the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society can and does do 
for its members, just as there are a lot of things that 
the National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers 
does for its members. Some of these things some deal- 
ers could do for themselves; some are things which 
can only be accomplished by co-operative effort. 

There’s the matter of arriving at true cost figures, 
which immediately and automatically leads to the estab- 
lishing by each individual of an adequate and profitable 
resale price in his own business. You’d think that any 
man in any business ought to know how to arrive at 
his costs, but experience shows that not one fixture 
dealer in five really knows where he’s at when he makes 
out an estimate or sets a price. 

There’s also the matter of passing on the inspection 
charges to customers, of making a fair and distinct 
hanging charge instead of lumping such charges by 
guess into the price of the fixture itself, of selling 
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bulbs separate (as they should be sold), and of adding 
to the cost of fragile materials a percentage for the 
inevitable breakage. Carelessness, habit and plain ig- 
norance cause most of these items to be buried in the 
general expense account, whereas the Fixture Dealers’ 
Society proves to its members that they should be iso- 
lated, recognized and charged to specific jobs. It’s just 
as easy to sell a fixture thus: 


oe a a a ane a $85.00 





i cu cakcbaneebe che cetecee 6.15 
TO Ge SPE IIE ok iso oe oan vas 4.00 
MMSUOA cies us oinisas aes eartar $95.15 


as it is to sell the material and labor thus: 
To fixture PXQ 23,456, installed complete. . .$85.00 


Members of the society do it the first way, and in 
cities where there are local affiliated fixture organiza- 
tions this method and other methods of which this is 
typical are becoming trade customs. 

Do you remember the good old days when the cloth- 
ing merchant gave away a pair of galluses with every 
suit? and the grocer gave 





facturers’ prices by methods which we can only brand 
as unintelligent or get a bulk price on the combined 
purchases of members. They think a heluva lot of funny 
things. , 

Experienced business men know that coercion is im- 
practical, unethical, uneconomic or criminal. - Organiza- 
tion is power, but once on a time the United States 
Congress, intent upon taking a whack at “trusts,” 
passed a law which makes it quite unhealthy for an 
organization to utilize its power to blackjack unearned 
profits out of the public or unmerited prices out of the 
manufacturers. 


THE TEST OF AN ORGANIZATION IS THE TEST 
OF ITS LEADERSHIP 


It’s quite a job to teach some people what an organiza- 
tion can do and what it can’t. The job is one which 
must be handled by the leaders in each branch of the 
industry. And when I say leaders I do not mean neces- 
sarily those who have the biggest business or the most 
money. Leaders are men who think straight, and it 
doesn’t make much differ- 








you a good 5-cent cigar 
when you paid your 
monthly bill? Do you re- 
member how in the hard- 
ware business, if the 
merchant bought a dozen 
or so patent swill pails, the 
manufacturer would give 
him two extra pails “free’’? 
Business used to be full 
of phony something-for- 
nothing trade customs like 


zation. 








Labor raises wages through organization. 
Credit men cut down losses through organi- 
Manufacturers win foreign markets 
through organization. 
organization is to bring the united strength, 
influence, brains and experience of a group of 
men to bear upon problems which affect each 
one individually. It’s as simple as A B C and 
as certain as the law of gravity. 


ence what Dunor Bradstreet 
say about them. You may 
recall that General Grant 
was somewhat of a leader, 
but the commercial reports 
on him smelled like the lee 
side of a glue factory. 
Leadership consists of 
what you have in your 
head, not what you have in 
the bank. In the fixture 


The whole idea of 











business leadership within 





that. But not any more, 

except in the fixture business, where some dealers sell 
a fixture at presumably a fair price and then “give” 
the customer the hanging, inspection fee and lamps. 

_ The only way to overcome such unethical and un- 
necessary practices is through organization. The sen- 
sible and businesslike dealers get together and conclude 
to undertake a reform, and when enough of them begin 
to operate that way they find it profitable. 


WORTH WHAT YoU MAKE IT WORTH 


As I said before, membership in an organization is 
worth what you make it worth. If you stall around 
the edge of the crowd and wait for a long list of cash 
benefits to be offered—and if everybody else does the 
same—there will be no organization, no benefits, no 
nothing. Business will go along on the old dog-eat-dog 
basis. If, however, the leading men will put their pride 
in a safety deposit box, where it belongs, if they will 
sacrifice a little of this stuff they call “independence,” 
then there will be an organization that can make the 
whole industry rich. 

But get this point straight, while we’re talking about 
riches. A certain minority of men think that the way 
to get rich is to get a higher margin. They think that 
the organization ought to control prices and boost ’em. 
They think that the organization ought to run depart- 
ment stores out of business so that the public will have 
to buy exorbitantly priced stuff or go without. They 


think that the organization ought to force down manu- 
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the next few years is going 
to be evidenced by the success or failure of the Fix- 
ture Dealers’ Society. No leadership, no society. 

The Fixture Dealers’ Society of America has made 
a good start in the right direction. Its plans and pro- 
grams are pretty nearly models for associations of this 
sort. I am not going to let this little talk degenerate 
into a fulsome eulogy of the officers and men who started 
and have carried the society along to its present hopeful 
condition, but I do want to tip my hat in acknowledging 
that they have done a good job so far, and the National 
Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers has also 
done a good job. 

Will they get away with it 100 per cent? 

Ask ouija. 

It depends, first, upon whether the fixture dealers 
themselves are big enough men, broad enough men, to 
realize that they must sacrifice something of their in- 
dividuality and independence in the common cause, and 
that the straight road to success is the one designated 
by this sign, “Co-operation Way.” It depends, secondly, 
upon whether the so-called “smaller” dealers who haven’t 
a barrel of money but who know how to think straight 
can be shown that this is an organization where brains 
count above cash. And it depends, finally, upon the 
willingness of the whole body of dealers to act upon 
Theodore Roosevelt’s dictum: “Hvery man owes some 
of his time to the upbuilding of the profession to which 
he belongs,” and what I have said for the dealers goes 
for you manufacturers, too. 
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A “Lighting Department” 


for ifie Electrical Jobber 


The Wholesale Distributer Who Will Thus Specialize on Lighting-Fixture Sales Through His 
Dealers Will Find His Lighting Department Develop Into a Unit of the 
Greatest Value to His Business as a Whole 


By GUY P. NORTON 
Assistant General Manager Duplex Lighting Works 
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The Central Electric Company, Chicago, has a “lighting division’ whose policy 
it has been to handle commercial, industrial and home-lighting units which come 
packed in convenient cartons and require but little or no handling in the shop. 
“This means economy of space, lack of loss due to depreciation and oppor- 


tunity for quick turn-over,” explains A. L. Arenburg, manager. 
representatives, 


then talk fixtures.” 


co-operating with trained lighting specialists and working 
through progressive dealers, make it a point to sell lighting effects first and 


As a sales-getter and as an aid in spreading a 
better knowledge of illumination, the lighting 
demonstration room has sold itself, so to speak, to 
E. B. Latham & Company, wholesalers of elec- 
trical merchandise, New York City. <A wall cabi- 
net with carefully placed shelves and sliding doors 
serves to protect silk shades from dust and damp- 
ness and should protect glassware from breakage. 


“Our sales 





N TRAVELING around the country I have been 
struck with the fact that the majority of electrical 
distributers and jobbers do not appreciate the im- 

portance of specializing, or dividing their business into 
departments, that a profit may be assured to each branch 
of the business. Those who complain that they cannot 
afford to so subdivide their business and employ an ex- 
pert to head each department may perhaps not realize 
until too late that not only will they never make the real 
profit possible in each department, but they will miss 
an opportunity to function in the full capacity of jobber 
and to remain a necessity to either the dealer or the 
manufacturer. The day has passed when a jobber fin- 
ishes his job when he carries a stock of merchandise. 
He must render a service to his dealers, and depart- 
mental operation is the most efficient method. Every 
business of any size embodies that principle. 


John Wanamaker would not sell ribbons without 
the advice of an expert buyer; he would not sell neck- 
ties, collars or hats unless he had expert necktie, 
collar and hat men. He would not consider it was 
safe to invest his money in a stock of material 
merely to carry it, because the only way he can make 
money is to make his investments in something he can 
move rapidly with his organization. 

He is not going to depend upon the man that makes 
the goods to sell them for him; his organization sells 
many items the details of which he may not himself 
know. His department buyer or manager, however, 
does know and accepts the responsibility of seeing 
that the stock is proper and that the demand is ac- 
celerated. 

In endeavoring to get the jobber to see the impor- 
tance of departmental operation we might, because of 
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Replace 2 Lt. cluster with Dupiex- 
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Replece Holophone Unit. with Duplex- 
Replece Clusters with Duplexalitics 
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Install 3 No. 197460 G, un. Flood 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lighting Dept. : 
MODERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
NEW YORK ~~ 
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Front and back of survey blanks to record customer’s lighting installations 
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the relative importance of illumination in the electrical 
industry, get him started with a lighting department, 
and by that prove the general theory of depart- 
mentalizing. 

It has never been a practice of the jobber in the past 
to consider that lighting equipment in a general way 
was a necessary part of his jobbing business. Until 
within recent years there has not been the lighting 
equipment available that he could merchandise, and with 
the one or two exceptions of those jobbers who have 
maintained retail lighting fixture departments there 
has been practically no lighting equipment of a general 
character sold through that channel. 

The lighting fixture manufacturer has either sold his 
product directly to the consumer or else through the 
lighting fixture dealer, and the manufacturer of that 
lighting equipment has not been necessarily a part of 
the electrical industry, although he may have purchased 
sockets and wire and such special forms of lamps as his 
operations necessitated. 

Consider the importance of light in controlling the 
dominating factor of our human senses, sight, and per- 
haps we may gain an appreciation of the importance of 
light to mankind, and therefore its relative importance 
to us as a factor in the electrical industry. Perhaps 
having that appreciation we might be able to look upon 
the illuminating department with great favor. The 
success of that department depends upon our own appre- 
ciation of its possibilities. 

We of the electrical industry must do our job in a 
whole-hearted way if we are to succeed in keeping 
abreast of progress. We must get the essential factor 
of lamp equipment, or illuminating fixtures, into the 
same channels of distribution through which passes the 
lamp which this equipment proposes to serve. 

The system is simple, but it requires the pressure 
pump of full co-operation to work. To function effec- 
tively the scheme requires in each distributer’s organi- 
zation some handle or point of contact around which 
the manufacturer can gravitate, and through which he 
can spread information and render further assistance to 
the other salesmen of each organization, the various 
little pressure pumps on each of the little channels to 
the dealer. Without that point it is impossible for us to 
function 100 per cent effective with any of our dis- 
tributing jobbers, because what is anybody’s business 
is nobody’s business, and without some one to continue 
the interest created by our representative it is like 





digging a hole in the sands of the desert, which is soon 
refilled by the shifting winds. 

With an understanding of these possibilities, let us 
analyze the requirements of a fixture department for a 
jobber’s organization, that will be able to give the 
dealer something which he has not been getting before, 
because the lighting fixture dealer is not going to give 
up the privilege of direct contact with the manufacturer 
unless he is supplied with a service of greater value. 

The jobber must put himself in a position to teach the 
dealer something that he does not know. To be in a 
position to do this some one man in the organization 
must specialize. The jobber must have some sort of 
an efficient lighting department in his own organization 
before it will be an advantage for the dealer to buy from 
the jobber, and until that is an an accomplished fact 
these channels of jobber-dealer distribution are not 
going to move fast enough to keep manufacturers 
interested. The things that must happen are that the 
jobbers have not only to maintain their reservoirs of 
stock and with their salesmen force-pumps keep their 
distributing channels clear, but they must keep the 
current flowing as fast as our factory can produce the 
supply, or we will overflow the banks of the channei 
from our factory to their reservoir. When the manu- 
facturer is called upon to dispose of excess supply and 
his regular channels of distribution are clogged he 
has but one thing to do, go straight to the consumer, 
and no manufacturer will put any limitation on the pos- 
sibilities of the development of his business when con- 
vinced of an unlimited consumer demand for his 
product. 

Fortunately, we have a number of our distributers 
operating modern wholesale lighting departments, much 
to the advantage of themselves, their dealers and to us, 
as well as to the other manufacturers of other forms of 
lamp equipment which are a necessary part of the 
general work. 

These modern wholesale lighting departments include 
all matters relating to illumination, from lamps to 
lighting equipment. Such a department to be operated 
independently must be made to stand or fall upon its 
own success. To be effective, it must have a head, and 
this specialist or department manager must be a sales- 
man with a knowledge not only of lamps, their value, 
usefulness and cost, but a man versed in the detail and 
usefulness of lighting fixtures, or, more properly, lamp 
equipment. He must be capable of acting as an expert 





The Value of Making a Survey of the Customer’s Lighting Installation 


It is quite universally acknowledged that 
the great majority of industrial plants and 
commercial buildings are not using the 
most efficient type of lamp in the most 
efficient manner. It is obvious that lamp 
equipment not only determines the useful- 
ness of lamps but their size and type. A 
survey of all such operations by a Light- 
ing Department would, therefore, serve the 
following purposes: 

1. It would develop an exact schedule of 
the most practical type of lamp for the 
particular purpose. 

2. If accepted, it would be the means of 
installing such lamp equipment as would 


of recognized value. 
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customers, which co-operation is, of course, 


Just as an example of how such a de- 
partment can build up new and profitable 
business and at the same time increase the 
good reputation of the house, study the syr- 
on the preceding page. 
agent closed a fine lamp con- 
the consumer, 
proved the lighting expert takes the 
around to the consumer to express 
an appreciation of the business, and also 
to take this opportunity of explaining your 
interest in seeing that the consumer secures 
all the advantage possible from the use of 


umn list the quantity, size, type and cost of 
the lamps you recommend that he use, 
showing also the relative amount of cur- 
rent consumed and lumens developed. It 
will undoubtedly be necessary in many 
cases to recommend new equipment to re- 
place obsolete fittings prevailing in the 
majority of places. Then by estimating the 
cost of this equipment and presenting the 
whole schedule to the consumer you have 
actually given him an estimate on remod- 
eling his lighting equipment, which auto- 
matically submits arguments that should 
determine action. Your customer undoubt- 
edly will act upon your suggestions if in- 


Let us sup- 


and when ap- 
4? ’ 





obviously fix future lamp requirements. 

3. It. would, therefore, eliminate many 
demands for old style lamps and clearly 
indicate future stock requirements. 

4. It would immediately create an order 
for lamp equipment for one of the dealer 


the proper lamp in the right place under 
proper conditions. Offer your services to 
make a survey of the existing condition. 
List each location where lamps are used, with 
the quantity, size, type and cost of the lamps 
in each instance, and then in a separate col- 
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telligently expressed, and thereby not only 
give you additional business, with its profit 
to the department, but give you a very defi- 
nite indication of the exact quantity and 
type of lamps which he will require dur- 
ing the coming year. 
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for the company on illuminating matters, able to advise 
with architects and engineers on specifications for large 
jobs, and also have the temperament to assist and 
inspire the regular sales force, as well as the dealer 
trade, to get more of this lighting business. This 
department should be given an advertising appropria- 
tion, and in fairness to all factors involved a part of 
this expenditure should be charged to general-house- 
policy publicity account. 

The success of this department is dependent upon 
effective and straight-line operation; a large variety of 
lamp equipment is to be avoided, yet equipment cover- 








ing all phases of lighting requirements should be 
included, and the selection should be made from 
nationally advertised and properly packaged goods. The 
following form a synopsis of the complete schedule: 

1. The lamp in its various sizes and types as at 
present forms the basis of any lighting department. 

2. Some standard type of steel reflector for indus- 
trial requirements, 

3. A carefully selected type of semi-indirect or glass- 
enclosed unit for commercial use. 





(Continued on page 190) 





Specifications for Demonstration Room for Jobber’s Lighting Department 
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a 
Half Ceiling Plan 


Typical Wall Section : 
($° Scale) 


(3" Scale) 
Carpenter Work 


Framing. Frame walls as indicated on drawings, of 2 in. x 4 
in. studs set the 2-in. way. Frame securely put together with 
wire nails. Cut in 2-in. x 4-in. pieces haif way between bottom 
and top member of frame, also other nailing pieces as indicated. 
Frame for ceiling with 2-in. x 4-in. material, forming squares 
to give nailings for battens Set outlookers for outside cornice. 

Beaver Board. Cover walls, both inside and out, in a neat and 
workmanlike manner with beaver board and apply same to ceil- 
ing. Compo board or Upson board may be used in lieu of beaver 
board. 

Interior and Exterior Finish. Interior and exterior wood finish 
shall be clear, well-seasoned kiln-dried whitewood or white pine, 
hand smoothed. Same shall be worked in accord with detailed 
drawings. 

Painting 

Paint outside of demonstration room, both woodwork and fiber 
board, two coats of lead and oil flat, over a priming coat of the 
same. Color as directed. 

and fiber board surfaces three coats of 
“Luxeberry” or other approved flat wall paint, 


Paint interior wood 
Berry Brothers’ 
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Base’ 
Plug 
















Section at 
Corners 

















Entrance Jamb 
(Head Similar) 
(3" Scale) 


Half Plan 


allowing thirty-six hours between coats for drying. Putty nail- 
holes and other defects after first coat has been applied. 

An ivory-white tone is desired on ceiling, and a warm French 
gray on walls. Woodwork and fiber board shall be finished in 
same tone. 


Electric Wiring 


Install electric wiring, with proper connection to service, for 
outlets as hereinafter specified, in manner acceptable to all local 
inspection departments having jurisdiction. All work = shall 
be done according to the latest edition of the National Electric 
Code and an inspection certificate furnished the owner. 

Fittings shall be of types approved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Install a ceiling metal outlet box, complete with fixture stud, 
and a metal switch box for same where shown. Fit switch box 
with a “Toggle’’ switch with brass plate. 

Install complete, where shown, two base receptacles, twin type, 
and furnish and set brass plate covers for same. 


General Note 


On completion remove all débris and leave the work in a com- 
plete and finished state. 











Good ‘Taste—and the Selection of the 
Right Lighting Fixtures By George R. Ainsworth 














In the picture above a stair- 
well is most properly lighted 
with a lantern. The model 
here shown has been widely 
sold for a decade. It is 2 
particularly good illustration of 4 ; . _ same time is able to work in 
eee ae fren the penne ata of sheet 

‘ Repac ptbrirsi ts = etic tg metal and glass. While the 
amar ca eae E ag fixtures shown in the illustra- 
ceonurnerah arehinet who rs hae “tel ok tae 

vis . tee}: rg aE lave the “feeling” of late 
signs his own lighting fixtures. Eighteenth Century work. 


It is an unusual thing to find 
a man who, in his profession, 
is accustomed to deal with 
the solid materials of marble, 
stone and wood who at the 
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In this hall and dining room we see _a correct occur in the field of the panels and quite properly 
selection of lighting fixtures for a late Eighteenth have a scone back plate, which happily conforms 
Century interior. The brackets in the hall are par- to the Heppelwhite chair backs. The dining room 


ticularly graceful and their upward movemenc chandelier is correct; however, no electric bulb 
agreeably corresponds to the vertical stiles between should ever be used without a shade or a screen 
the panels. It is hardly necessary to remark that in residential lighting. The efficiency of the equip- 
the furniture in the hall is not in accord with the ment is secondary to the “stage-setting.” Life goes 
architecture. In the dining room the wall fixtures on at its happiest beneath shaded candle light. 











Undoubtedly this din- 
ing room is uniformly 
and economically illu- 
minated and is what 
the master of the house 
requested. Bowl light- 
ing, however, is more 
properly used in public 
building work. 

The owner has spent 
considerable money for 
well designed Colonial 
woodwork and_ furni- 
ture and the fixtures 
should have been in 
character. 


Compare this stone- 
fireplace picture with 
the corresponding pic- 
ture opposite, and con- 
trast the appropriate- 
ness of the respective 
lighting fixtures. 

This is not a happy 
selection of fixture or 
clock for this German- 
town stone sun porch. 


The architect here 
has suggested the 
paneling and furniture 
of the Jacobean period, 
but the lighting fix- 
tures completely nullify 
his efforts. 

There evidently was 
sufficient money spent 
to make a really good 
lighting fixture with 
early Seventeenth Cen- 
tury character. 

Note the chandelier 
used in the picture to 
the left. 





The hand forged iron 
ring chandeliers in this 
picture are well chosen 
in connection with the 
rough field-stone treat- 
ment of the room. 

Blacksmiths, in the 
early days, would prob- 
ably have been less gen- 
erous in the use of iron; 
the bands would be nar- 
rower, greatly to the 
improvement of the fix- 
tures. 





The chandelier, can- 
dlesticks and wall fix- 
tures are right. Note 
the use of candle shades. 

Compare this treat- 
ment with that in the 
dining room to the left. 





Here we have a 
splendid paneled room 
and furniture with 
lighting fixtures well 
chosen. 

There are many mod- 
els of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Flemish chande- 
liers which could be 
used in rooms of this 
type. 
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This very charming dining room shows the splendid effect of The small pendent lantern over the door is well designed to go 
proper selection of chandelier and wall fixtures in combination with with the half timber design which features the exterior of the 
harmonious furniture and simple wall decorations, Candle shades house, and its effect is enhanced by the floral arch above the door 
and screens would, however, improve the lighting. and the appropriate flower boxes. 
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“Ready-to-Hang” Lighting Fixtures 


Survey of Homes of All Classes in Chicago Reveals a Tremendous 
Opportunity for Merchandising Really Good, Up-to-Date Home-Light- 
ing Fixtures and Glassware to Replace the “Junk” Now Installed 


By J. R. CRAVATH 


Consulting Illuminating Engineer, Chicago 


offices and factories, there has already been exten- 

sive adoption of the “ready-to-hang lighting fixture” 
idea. While made-to-order fixtures for commercial uses 
are still being turned out, the relative proportion of 
these to the total number hung each year is now much 
less than formerly. 

Are we about to see a similar change in home-light- 
ing fixtures? A number of things indicate it. Some 
very sensible articles recently 
written from the fixture mak- 
ers’ and dealers’ standpoint 
indicate the drawbacks of the 
made-to-order fixture idea as 
it has been heretofore applied 
to the greater part of the 
home-lighting fixture business 
and favor simplified and im- 
proved methods of selling fix- 
tures, so as to render better 
service to the customer and 
make this business more sat- 


[: THE field of commercial lighting, that is, stores, 





Imagine the situation in the automobile field if each local 
automobile dealer carried a varied assortment of bodies, 
engines, wheels, axles and other automobile parts, and 
attempted to put together something-to-order for each 
customer, with but a limited knowledge of engine power 
or questions requiring technical judgment and experience. 


would work very well as far as the results: are con- 
cerned. As only a small percentage of those engaged 
in actually retailing fixtures to the customer are com- 
petent to carry out the made-to-order business as it 
should be, generally unsatisfactory results are not 
surprising. 

Imagine the situation in the automobile field if each 
local automobile dealer carried a stock of bodies, 
engines, wheels, axles and all other automobile parts in 
varied assortments and at- 
tempted to put together some- 
thing to order for each cus- 
tomer with but a _ limited 
knowledge of engine power 
required for different weights 
of car, mechanical strains 
which different running gears 
would withstand and the hun- 
dreds of other questions re- 
quiring technical judgment 
and experience to produce a 
well-balanced automobile, 





isfactory for the dealer and 
maker. The points brought out have in general favored 
more standardization of fixtures for common uses and 
the more extensive use of “ready-to-hang” or “package 
fixtures” made up in quantities under expert design and 
favorable production conditions instead of carrying a 
conglomeration of stock fixture parts and assembling 
them in various good and bad combinations according 
to the whim of the salesman and the purchaser. 


THE ULTIMATE TEST-—SERVICE TO THE CUSTOMER 


However, the ultimate test of any plan of mer- 
chandising is the service rendered to the customer, and 
this should be the first thing considered. As far as 
giving the customer results in the shape of really good 
lighting in the home, the methods of selling fixtures 
heretofore applied have certainly failed to deliver tke 
goods. I say that the methods of “selling” have failed 
in this respect, because it is the fixture salesman who 
largely determines what the customer purchases except 
in a negligible percentage of cases where the owner or 
architect definitely specifies certain designs. 

Now if all fixture salesmen were sufficiently expert in 
illumination always to be able to sell the customer the 
combination of metal and glassware, or fabric, which 
will give good lighting results and harmony of design, 
the old plan of made-to-order fixtures for every job 





which when completed would 
give both satisfactory service and look well. The re- 
sult would undoubtedly be chaos as far as the automo- 
bile is concerned. There is just such a chaos in the 
home-lighting fixture field at present, and it is due 
largely to these methods. 

About this time I hear something on bringing up the 
old time-worn argument that the standardized or ready- 
to-hang fixture idea may be all right for commercial 
purposes, but in the home fixtures must be made to 
“harmonize with the surroundings,” that each room 
requires a little different treatment, and so on; we have 
all heard the story many times. The trouble is we have 
usually looked wise, nodded assent and taken it for 
granted, without investigating the facts and figures. 


So FAR ONLY 2 PER CENT ARE DISCRIMINATING 


An inspection of the results from the Chicago home- 
lighting survey, referred to more fully later, indicates 
that electrically lighted homes of a character to call for 
“period” fixtures, or anything special in the way of de- 
sign or finish to prevent the fixtures being incongruous 
with the surroundings, are less than 2 per cent of the 
total. If you don’t believe this is true in your own 
town, make a count for yourself. This is no argument 
for neglecting the upper 2 per cent, which calls for 
special treatment at high prices. However, it is rather 
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ludicrous to argue that made-to-order fixtures are 
generally necessary when one goes into 98 per cent of 
the electrically lighted homes of a city and finds that 
any one of a number of good stock, ready-to-hang 
fixtures would be better than the fixtures already in 
place. 

Are tables, chairs, dressers, rugs or phonographs 
generally sold on the made-to-order plan? They are 
not. Then why should the fixture that goes in the same 
room with an assortment of ready-made articles be 
singled out for a kind of “half-baked” made-to-order 
treatment? 

The Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago has 
been carrying out a survey of a certain percentage of 
its 320,000 residence customers by sending some of its 
engineers actually to visit and note lighting conditions 
in a certain number of homes of various classes. W. A. 
Durgin of that company gave some of the results of 
this survey before the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, Chicago Section, March 17, 1920. The homes 
_ selected for inspection were so proportioned among dif- 
ferent classes as to give proper weight to each class in 
the final results, except that homes of a class renting 
for less than $20 per month in 1919 were not surveyed. 
These latter are estimated to be about 13.5 per cent of 


Pendant Fixtires 48 Yo 











The Commonwealth Edison’s investigation in Chicago showed 
that 48 per cent of the dining rooms investigated were lighted by 
pendent fixtures, 12 per cent by art-glass domes and less than 
one-half of one per cent by semi-indirect fixtures. Moreover, about 
68 per cent of the living rooms inspected were dependent upon a 
; single electrical outlet. 





the company’s residence customers, and in the figures 
given later allowance must be made for the absence 
of this class. 


Most LIVING ROOMS LIGHTED FROM A SINGLE OUTLET 


In 30 per cent of the living rooms inspected, it was 
found that one portable floor or table lamp was the 
principal means of lighting. In 38 per cent of the 
living rooms the principal lighting was from a pendent 
fixture, usually of the old three to five-arm type, with 
an occasional shower fixture and glassware designed to 
permit ample glare. Combining these two, we see that 
68 per cent of the living rooms inspected were depend- 
ent on one outlet. If we include the smaller homes of 
the class not surveyed, the figures indicate that over 80 
per cent of the living rooms electrically lighted in the 
city of Chicago are dependent upon one outlet for 
lighting. Living rooms in which combinations of 
portable lamps with fixtures on ceiling and bracket out- 
lets were used were less than 1.5 per cent of the total. 
In dining rooms pendent fixtures were used in 48 per 
cent, art glass domes in 12 per cent and semi-indirect 
fixtures in 0.4 per cent. In bedrooms single pendent 
fixtures of the one-lamp type were used in 65 per cent. 
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The well-designed esthetic, effective and glareless 
home lighting we hear talked about in papers before 
societies was evidently so small a percentage of the 
total that it could almost be neglected. It is evident 
to any one familiar with Chicago conditions, after con- 
sidering Durgin’s paper, that the percentage of homes 
in which specially designed fixtures are required is very 
small. 

If we except the portables found in 30 per cent of the 
living rooms, the Chicago survey indicates that most of 
the rest of the living rooms are equipped with glare- 
producing lighting atrocities which are neither artistic. 
comfortable nor as satisfactory as they should be from 
the utilitarian standpoint. However, not even all of the 
30 per cent of living rooms lighted with portables can 
be rated as satisfactory, because so many of these are 
not what they should be. 

The great activity in portable lamp sales the past 
few years is undoubtedly the result of a growing appre- 
ciation on the part of the public that the lighting 
afforded by the kind of fixture equinment in the 
majority of living rooms, not only in Chicago but all 
over the United States, is glaring and unsatisfactory. 
The portable lamp offers an artistic way of getting 
away from this unpleasant chandelier lighting and 
appeals strongly to people living in rented flats and 
apartments, who would not invest in anything that could 
not be readily moved. 

Incidentally, a large percentage of these portables 
were supplied from a center pendent fixture, which 
shows the field for additional baseboard outlets. 


“HANG A FIXTURE LIKE A PICTURE” 


The proposed plan of having a standard form of 
fixture-hanging device which will enable tenants of 
rented apartments to “hang a fixture like a picture” 
and take their fixtures with them from one home to the 
next would of course greatly facilitate the sale of 
improved design lighting fixtures. 

The conditions revealed by the Chicago survey, which 
are also the conditions in other large cities, are due to 
a number of causes, for which no one individual or 
class is to blame. The main reason why so many homes 
have unsatisfactory lighting fixtures from the stand- 
point of the modern expert in illumination is that the 
art has progressed so rapidly. Fixtures actually in use 
have been hung from five to twenty years in most cases. 
In a majority of cases in a large city, homes are rented, 
and of course the lighting fixtures, once installed, stay 
until the owner is convinced he must make a change to 
hold tenants. 

One of the important things shown by the Chicago 
home-lighting survey is the immense field that exists 
for the merchandising of really good, up-to-date, home- 
lighting fixtures and glassware to take the place of the 
junk now in use. Such new fixtures for use in the great 
majority of homes need not be of the made-to-order 
kind, but should preferably be ready-made in quantities, 
ready to hang, employing good sound principles of 
illuminating engineering and art in their design. The 
same principles should apply to merchandising of fix- 
tures for 98 per cent of the new homes that are going 
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The Fine Art of Fixture Selling 


Retail Methods of the Spott Electrical Company of Oakland, Cal.- 
Designing, Displaying and Merchandising “Lighting Furniture” 
in One of the Pacific Coast’s Model Electric Shops 














Interior of the Spott Electrical Company’s store. 
stocks a large supply of fixtures as well as appliances. 


\ ' YITH a fixture business amounting to half as 
much as all its merchandising business put 
together, the Spott Electrical Company of Oak- 
land, Cal., has come to regard itself as fixture specialists 
and its fixture department as one of the main features 
of its very attractive store. Situated in the heart of 
the shopping district of Oakland, and with a corner loca- 
tion, the store draws immediate attention to its really 
distinctive and artistic windows. There are absclutely 
no display cards of any kind, either in the windows, on 
the counters, or elsewhere. Departing from the gen- 
erally accepted view, the Spott philosophy is that the 
greater beauty of effect thus attained is worth more 
than the message which a display card might convey. 


SPECIAL FIXTURE ROOMS 


At the farther end of the store one passes into a 
series of small rooms devoted exclusively to the display 
of fixtures. Soft-toned rugs cover the polished floors, and 
an occasional chair or bronze ornament gives a home- 
like touch, which is a distinct addition. The walls are a 
delicate gray and provide a satisfying background for 


The possibilities of artistic display are immeasurably increased for the dealer who 


the hanging fixtures, as well as for those attached to the 
wall on plush-covered blocks of various dark colors. 
All the fixtures are wired up and fitted with lamps. 


The snap of one of several switches on the wall lights 


up half a dozen of various types, another switch operates 
another half dozen, and so on, so that the exact orna- 
mental and illuminating effect of any style of fixture 
can be instantly demonstrated. The entire store, in- 
cluding the fixture rooms and display windows, is freely 
provided with baseboard and floor outlets for the demon- 
stration of portable table and floor lamps and the 
various appliances. 

It is noticeable that the fixtures in the various rooms 
are not segregated or classified in any way, either as 
to size, style or price. They are put up quite obviously 


’ at random. This is done with a purpose, as it has been 


found more effective to allow customers to roam around 
at their leisure looking for the type of fixture which 
suits their fancy, and incidentally to get some idea of 
the wide variety of styles actually available. Most 
customers come in with a general idea of the type of 
fixture they require and if taken straight to some par- 
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ticular place where this type is kept are not likely to go 
further. On ‘the other hand, when they are introduced 
to a complete collection of every size and type, they not 
only have the very genuine pleasure of selection but 
are very likely to see something they did not know ex- 
isted and which suits their purpose far better than the 
kind of thing they originally had in mind. When a new 
fixture is added to the stock it is put anywhere in the 
room where there happens to be suitable space for it. 
The Spott company takes especial pains to keep its 
stock of fixtures absolutely up to date. The result is an 
exceptionally wide range of designs, among which the 
most fastidious customer is bound to find something to 
his taste. The company also has found that, particularly 
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in the case of fixtures, it not only lowers the standard of 
the store but actually does not pay to carry so-called 
“cheap” goods; consequently the better quality goods 
are stocked exclusively. 


CONSIDERING THE CUSTOMER 


Another feature of the fixture rooms is that every 
article is marked with its price in plain figures. This 
allows the customer to make a leisurely selection without 
the necessity of consulting a salesman every fifty seconds 
for the price of anything which takes his fancy. Inci- 
dentally, there is an appreciable saving of the salesman’s 
time. Choosing fixtures for one’s home is not like buy- 
ing shoe laces or even electric irons; it necessitates much 
















































































Permit No.. A SPOTT ELECTRICAL Co. Job No.__1573 __ 
; FIXTURE DEPARTMF®ST 
Date Inspected. 
Name Date. 
Address When Wanted 
Sal, Ceiling Hgts ft.. in. x 
Made by Time Checked by__________ | Installed by Time. 
_Locttion Oral chitag | EL | Ng: | Holders | Sockets | Joints | Glee | Glas | pissy REMARKS 
on 7 
ne lee en +——-+ —p+ — — ; 
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Permit N Order No. leaned . 
ermit No. e Ir. en E sete an 
aad Geott Recrical Co, 
ate Clay and Sixteenth Streets Date Wamted Street ja Folio eect 
Oakland, Calif. Date Billed pare. pn AMOUNTS oare pp AMOUNTS 
Salesman . Amt. 
| ee wn FORWARDED aa 
CONES DE RINR issscscicsiesncsninsntticemerninsccii Ceiling heights, tst floor 
Address - = eae etc i _ ee Sees 
el ae US 
Phone No. “ gh “ oo ee) Ree ene - wy 
Goods to be hung at Terms ie eee cman See aaa eres tae 
LOCATION _| Quantity | Nember Ceiling | Number Sid Holders Sockets Joints Giese |” Pinkh Price Edeesivo Bek i ae 
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Incandescent lamps or silk shades not included unless specified in lighting fixture prices 


Accepted 


Date By 
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THIS IS NOT A BID BUT UNIT PRICES OF ALL GOODS ORDERED 


SPOTT ELECTRICAL CO. on 



































ACCOUNT FILE 


MANUFACTURED BY PACINIC MAMIFOLDING BOOK CO EMERTHNLLE ¢ ak 


B. & B. “HANDY” 














At left, fixture order slip on which each separate item is listed 
with its price. No bids are made. At top, job card containing 


all details of every fixture job. At right, envelope in which all 
matter pertaining to fixture job is filed when the work is completed. 
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thought and much changing of mind, both of which are 
considerably hampered if the customer’s every step must 
be dogged by a salesman, who would perhaps be better 
employed taking the order of another customer who has 
When a customer comes in to 


already made a choice. 
inquire about fixtures he is 
given the information he 
desires and is not asked for 
his name and address, or 
“followed up” in any way. 
It is found that in a field 
like the electrical fixture 
business a customer will 
come freely to find out 
what the store has to offer 
if he feels he is not com- 
mitting himself thereby, 
nor laying himself open to 
visits from solicitors, to 
persistent telephone calls 
and to an inundation of 
literature. The Spott com- 
pany employs no outside 
salesmen, nor does it follow 
up announcements of build- 
ing permits. It finds that 
the pleased customer is the 
best salesman it has, and it 


takes infinite pains to please every customer who comes 
its way. Nothing is too much trouble; no one, not even 
the busy general manager, is too busy to discuss fixtures 
with the perplexed or undecided customer as long as that 


customer chooses. And not 
with a view to making a 
sale for its own sake, but 
with a view to giving the 
customer exactly what he 
wants. <A sale which did 
not fulfill these require- 
ments would be infinitely 
worse than no sale and had 
better not have been made 
at all. 

It frequently happens 
that some one wishes to 
have his house fitted up 
completely with fixtures of 
some special period or type. 
For instance, a home will 
be built which requires ori- 
ental style fixtures through- 
out, each adapted, of course, 
to the special room, hall or 
stairway for which it is re- 
quired. In this case the 
home is inspected and col- 
ored sketches are made of 
suitable fixture designs and 
submitted to the customer’s 
approval. Naturally, artis- 
tic taste and skill of a high 
order are required in this 
branch of fixture work, and 
unless, as happens in the 
case of the Spott Electrical 
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View of some of the fixture rooms in the Spott Electrical Com- 
E Note the brackets set off by blocks covered with 
rich dark-colored plush and the wall switches for operating the 


pany’s store. 


hanging fixtures. 




















The Men We Like to Meet 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


There are men we like to meet, 
Smiling men with hearty grips, 

Men with sunny natures, sweet, 
Men with laughter on their lips; 

Men who bear their little cares 
Cheerfully from day to day, 

Men who mind their own affairs 
And go singing on their way. 


They’re not whining all the time 
Just because their plans go wrong; 
They’re not always talking crime, 
Grumbling that the years are long; 
Whimpering that other men 
Bar the paths they seek to tread; 
Always living o’er again 
Scenes of grief, dismay or dread. 


But the men we like to meet 
Talk about the joys of earth; 
Prate of victory, not defeat, 
Talk of fun and honest mirth; 
And they often wear a smile, 
Very seldom are they glum; 
Thinking, speaking all the while 
Of the joys that are to come. 
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Company, some member of the staff possesses the neces- 
sary ability, an outsider must be employed for the 
occasional designing work. 

No lump sum bids are made on fixture jobs. The 
customer walks around the store and selects the goods, 


each item being entered 
with its own price on a long 
yellow slip, together with 
the customer’s name, ad- 
dress and telephone num- 
ber, the ceiling heights, and 
all other necessary details. 
This is signed by the cus- 
tomer, who receives a du- 
plicate copy. The data on 
the slip is then transferred 
to a job card bearing a job 
number. On this card a full 
record of the work is kept 
as it progresses. The orig- 
inal slip, the card and all 
other material relating to 
the job are kept in a special 
envelope, which is _ filed 
when the work is completed 
and serves as a full record 
for billing and for future 
reference. The cost ac- 


counting of the fixture department is kept entirely 
separate from that of the regular merchandising. 

The Spott company finds that a considerable propor- 
tion of its business is the replacing of out-of-date or 


inartistic fixtures in old 
homes, as well as the han- 
dling of the original work in 
new homes. Store lighting, 
theater lighting and church 
lighting are also proving 
important items in the work« 
of the fixture department, 
and the constant calls are 
evidence of the continually 
growing demand for better 
and more artistic lighting 
arrangements in every type 
of building. Basing its 
judgment upon its own ex- 
perience, the Spott Electri- 
cal Company considers a 
fixture department as an 
absolute essential to a suc- 
cessful high-class electrical 
retail store, both on account 
of the advantages for dis- 
play purposes and the satis- 
factory return on money 
invested. The only require- 
ment is that the depart- 
ment be conducted along 
lines worthy of merchan- 
dise that belongs in the 
“art group,” the merchan- 
dising of which may in 
itself be fittingly called a 
“fine art.” 








Diffusion and Illumination 
By H. L. HORNE 


As defined in the dictionary, dittu- 
sion means “to spread in all direc- 
tions or to scatter.” Hence, in 
general, the word diffusion, as re- 
lated to lighting, implies the spread- 
ing or the scattering of the light 
rays. However, there are really two 
distinct forms of diffusion. One of 
them is the diffusion produced by 
opalescent glass, whereby the globe 
or reflector of the diffusing glass 
appears to project light almost uni- 
formly from its entire surface—that 
is, its entire surface appears of uni- 
form brightness. 

The other kind of diffusion is the 
diffusion of illumination in a room. 
That is, a diffused illumination is 
that sort of illumination where the 
light comes from many different di- 
rections. “If the light received at 
any point on your desk comes from 
a great many different directions, 
the diffusion is good. If it comes 
from only a few directions, the dif- 
fusion is poor. It is apparent that 
the diffusion will be excellent with 
such a system as the indirect light- 
ing system in which the light on the 
working plane comes from a large 
area—the ceiling. An extreme case 
of lack of diffusion is illumination 
obtained from a single opaque re- 
flector. The light then comes from 
The quoted por- 


a single direction.” 











Items of Experience in the 
Installation of Lighting 
Systems and Good Advice in 











Lighting Practice 





tion of this paragraph is from the 
Lighting Handbook of the Holo- 
phane Works. 





Putting Color Effects Into 
Window Display 
Lighting 

Window trimmers and illuminat- 
ing men have done a good deal of 
experimenting to find some practical 
means of producing colored lighting 
effects in display windows. Many 
different makeshift schemes have 
been used to produce the desired 
colors. In some cases gelatine has 
been applied, harnessing this to the 
reflector by various methods, some 
of which have been pretty crude. 

Incandescent lamps have been col- 
ored with various kinds of “lamp 
dip,” but this has proved unsatis- 
factory because the heat of the lamp 
rapidly fades out the color. The use 
of colored glass lamps has also 
proved unsatisfactory in cases where 
the colors fade out, making it diffi- 
cult to gain the desired effects and 
keep them permanent. 

In some cases sheets of colored 
glass have been suspended below the 
reflectors, but the heat of the lamp 
on the glass often causes it to break 
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Diagram illustrating diffusion of illumination from opaque-refiector indirect lighting units 
showing the part played by walls and ceiling in the delivery of light to working plane. 
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the window reflectors. 
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and fall, resulting in considerable 
damage. 
At the recent convention of the 


International Association of Display 
Men, held at Detroit July 12 to 15, 
there was exhibited a novel means 
of producing colored light in show 
windows, devised by the engineering 





iy the use of various colored slides altiust 
any combination of colors can be secured. 
In some of the trial installations where a 


high intensity of light was desired two 

rows of such reflectors extending across 

the whole window were used, allowing the 

window decorator to make the most of the 
color combinations. 





department of the National X-Ray 
Reflector Company, Chicago. 


FRAME SUPPORTING GELATINE SLIDE 


This device consists of a metal 
frame which fits over the mouth of 
This frame 
supports a slide of colored gelatine 
which is held in place by fine steel 
meshes. The slide slips in the frame 
and therefore the color can be 
changed readily. When ordinary 
white light is desired the slides may 
be left out altogether, while the 
frame which supports them may be 
left on the reflector, as it is very 
inconspicuous and in no way inter- 
feres with the amount of light that 
is produced. 

The frame is fastened to the re- 
flector by means of an asbestos cord, 
harness-designed so that it may be 
attached without disturbing either . 
the reflector or the lamp. This is a 
decided advantage, as the color unit 
can be put on in a few minutes at 
practically no expense of installation. 

Colored gelatine is the only me- 
dium that has been found that will 
not fade rapidly under the heat of 
the Mazda C lamp. The color frame 
is so designed that there is ample 
ventilation for the complete unit. 
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The uses to which colored light in windows 
can be put are infinite. At Christmas, when 
the dominant tones in the window are 
brilliant red, bright gold and silver tinsel, 
a brilliant red light on the picture will 
enhance its attractiveness manifold. Sun- 
light effects, the atmosphere of moonlight, 
marine blues or heavy purples can be ob- 
tained at the will of the artist who plans 
the display. 





Another important consideration 
is that the gelatine used is non- 
inflammable. Standard colors are 
used which have been selected by a 
committee of lamp and lighting men. 





A “Daylight Window” for 
Demonstrating Lighting 
Effects 


No matter how elaborately staged 
are the dealer’s demonstration rooms 
for selling lighting effects, one point 
is frequently forgotten—how the 
lamp or fixture will look in daytime. 

There may be facilities for show- 
ing every style of fixture, with 
every conceivable type and color of 
shade and in conjunction with every 
color scheme of room and furniture. 
But when the woman asks, “But how 
will this look in the daytime?” the 
dealer is usually nonplussed, unless 
the demonstration room has windows 
opening on the outer air. 

To give a real “daylight” effect in 
the room a novel plan was followed in 
the exhibit of the Duplex Lighting 
Works at the recent “Own Your 
Home” exposition at Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. A “window” 
was built in the wall, draped with 
curtains, and growing plants were 
set behind the glass panes. Outside 
there was placed a large painting of 
a landseape, which contained just 


a 
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enough blues and greens so that 
when a powerful light, concealed 
behind the wall, was thrown upon it 
a close approximation of actual day- 
light was reflected through the win- 
dow and filled the room. Provision 
was made for dimming the daylight 
to correspond with the light of early 
evening and of night. The three 
buttons near the window were all 
the apparatus that the demonstrator 
needed. 

The plan, it is believed, will prove 
popular with dealers not only at 
public exhibits but in their own 
demonstration rooms. The exhibit 
was arranged co-operatively by the 
General Electric Company, Duplex 
Lighting Works, Edison Lamp 
Works, Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, E. B. Latham & Company, 
Sibley-Pitman Electric Corporation 
and Tri-City Electric Company. 





To Improve Your 
Collections 


It may seem a bit roundabout, but why 
not get your banker to encourage his 
customers to use the check system, in 
which the bank customer gives the bank 
a monthly check covering “the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker” and 
the electrical dealer and contractor, 
instructing the banker to make pay- 
ments indicated to the retailer credit- 
ors. Many banks have adopted this 
system, by which householders pay all 
their monthly bills over one signature. 
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“One Kind of Electricity!— 
One Standard Plug !”—- 
Says “Satevepost” 


“The big need of the present day 
is for one kind of electricity, one 
frequency and one voltage,” de- 
clares Floyd Parsons in “Every- 
body’s Business” in the Saturday 
Evening Post for June 26. 

“There is absolutely no reason 
why we should not have the same 
standardized electric service in all 
our homes throughout the land. Such 
standardization would not interfere 
with the supply of direct or alternat- 
ing current of special voltages or 
frequencies for commercial and 
industrial establishments. 

“For many years the public has 
suffered great losses and endured 
much annoyance from this lack of 
electrical standardization. It is also 
true that the electrical trade suffers 
in the matter through having to 
carry large supplies of duplicate 
stocks for the various voltages and 
the different currents. Manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances are 
also penalized by having to provide 
a large assortment of equipment for 
a variety of types of electric serv- 
ice. The responsibility for all this 
waste appears to lie entirely on the 
shoulders of the electrical industrv 
as a whole.” 



































No, not real sunlight is lighting this room—only powerful electric lamps ‘“outside’’ the 


window. 


But the effect enables the demonstrator to show how the unlighted fixtures 


will look in daytime. 
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A Lighting Department for 
the Electrical Jobber 
(Continued from page 178) 





4. A practical fixture adaptable to 
domestic requirements. 


5. Show-window reflector. 
6. “Daylight” color-matching units. 
7. Specialties, such as adjustable 


arms, portables, etc. 

Many jobbers use their lamp con- 
tracts as a tie-up with dealers and large 
consumers, by which they maintain con- 
tact for the sale of other goods. Lamp 
contracts are often renewed automati- 
cally, but unfortunately many times are 
switched year after year. An efficient 
lighting department, however, could de- 
velop relations with the agents and 
consumers which would not only per- 
manently hold these contracts but would 
build up the good name of the house 
through the medium of special service 

When a lamp contract is closed, re- 
member that that only covers a lot of 
“raw material,” which, at least so far 
as the Mazda C lamps are concerned, 
may not be used in the naked form 
but must be fitted with the cloths 
proper for the occasion or purpose in- 
tended. You sell the equipment, and 
the profit on this sale may amount to 
more than the profit on the lamps, but 
it is also important to realize that only 
by so doing will you complete your 
job, started when the lamp was sold. 
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Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Aug. 10, 1920, to Aug. 31, 1920, Inclusive 


COMPILED BY NORMAN MACBETH 


Consulting Illuminating 


Mechanical Patents 


1,349,241. Light Distributer. Vincent Walsh, 


New York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 4, 1919. Issued 
Aug. 10, 1920. 
1,349,392. Lamp Guard. Edwin D. Tillson, 


Chicago, Ill... assignor 
Company, Chicago, 
Issued Aug. 10, 1820 


1,349,478. Independently Detachable Under- 
shade for Light Standards. Matthew Y. Sugi- 
mura, New York, . Y. Filed April 29, 1919. 
Issued Aug. 10, 1920. 


1,349,483. Lamp Fixture. Frank Yokel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass 
& Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Feb. 19, 
1917. Issued Aug. 10, 1920. 


1,349,485. Lighting Fixture. Frank Yokel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh Lamp, 
Brass & Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed 
Nov. 26, 1917. Issued Aug. 10, 1920. 

1,350,056. Electric Lamp Support. 
Barry, Jr., Chicago, Ill. Filed April 
Issued Aug. 17, 1920. 


1,350,423. Electric Lamp Support. Albert C. 
Runkel, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Sept. 5, 1916. 
Issued Aug. 24, 1920. 

1,350,809. Lighting Fixture. 
Jerome, Rockville Centre, N. Y. F 
1919. Issued Aug. 24, 1920. 

1,351,255. Lighting Fixture. Abraham Lazer- 
son, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Solar Illuminating 


Company. Filed Jan. 26, 1920. Issued Aug. 31 
1920. 


to Associated Engineers 
Ill. Filed Feb. 18, 1918 


John E. 
30, 1919. 


William E. 
iled Dec. 19. 


1,351,681. Lamp Fixture. James S. Penne- 
father. New York, N. Y., assignor_ of one-ha‘f 
to William E. Price, New York. N. Y. Filed 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents per- 


| taining to lighting materials issued by the U. S. 


All the average jobber requires to in- | 


augurate a department is, first, an ap- 
preciation of the problem and willing- 
ness; then get the best fixture salesman 
you can find, pay him all you think you 
can or find you have to, and arrange 
your accounting system so that this de- 
partment gets true credit for its ac- 
complishments. 

Set aside enough space in your sales- 
room to provide a special room in which 
illumination for various purposes may 
be demonstrated—a room 12 x 12 with 
11-ft. ceiling, with one outlet in the 
center of the room, arranged with a re- 
ceptacle or some other means so that 
various types of lamp equipment may 
be installed quickly to demonstrate 
their individual properties. Such a 
room will become the salesroom of the 
lighting department and will permit of 
definite demonstration of various prin- 
ciples of illumination for the large con- 
sumers and also act as an example of 
the proper method by which dealers too 
may accomplish the most good by mak- 
ing more sales with more profit and 
become better merchants. 

When distributers generally have 
established departments of this char- 
acter then the lighting department of 
each jobber will become the important 
factor in the business that its func- 
tion warrants and the distribution of 
the great majority of necessary lamp 
equipment will then be within the regu- 
lar channels of the electrical industry. 


Patent Office, from Aug. 10 to Aug. 24, 1920. 


55,973. Plug Cluster, Reuben B. Benjamin, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Benjamin Electric Man- 


| ufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 2. 


! 1920. Issued Aug. 
| fourteen years. 


10, 1920. Term of patent. 


56,014. Lamp. Wilfrid Lumley, Conneaut, Ohio, 
assignor to Conneaut Metal Works, Conneaut, 
Ohio. Filed May 4, 1917. Issued Aug. 10, 1920. 
Term of patent, seven years. 


56,022. Toggle. Switch Plate. William J. New- 
ton, Bridgeport, Conn.. assignor to Harvey Hub- 
bell, Ine., Bridgeport. Conn. Filed Nov. 6, 1919. 
Issued Aug. 10, 1920. Term of patent, fourteen 
years. 


56,023. Double Toggle Switch Plate. William 
J. Newton, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to Har- 
vey Hubbell, Ine., Bridgeport, Conn. Filed Nov. 
6. 1919. Issued Aug. 10, 1920. Term of patent, 
fourteen years. 


56,031. Lighting Fixture. Nathaniel B. Rogers. 
Danbury, Conn. Filed April 19, 1920. Issued 
Aug. 10, 1920. Term of patent, seven years. 


56,049. Bracket Oval. Harry Cohn, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. assignor to Reliance Metal Spinning & 
Stamping Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
April 8, 1920. Issued Aug. 10, 1920. Term of 
patent, seven years. 


56,050. Lighting Fixture Oval Plate. Harry 
Cohn, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Reliance 
Metal Spinning & Stamping Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed April 8, 1920. Issued Aug. 
10, 1920. Term of patent, seven years. 


56,051. Lighting Fixture Shower Plate. Harry - 


Cohn, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Reliance Metal 
Spinning & Stamping Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Filed April 8, 1920. Issued Aug. 10, 1920. 
Term of patent, seven years. 

56,052. Wall Plate for Lighting Fixtu~es. 
Frank S. Crowell, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to The 
Edward N. Riddle Company, Toledo, O. Filed 
Jan. 29, 1920. Issued Aug. 10, 1920. Term of 
patent, seven years. 

56,062. Band for a Lamp Globe. Joseph W. 
Gosling, Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to General 
E'ectric Company. Filed April 19. 1920. Issued 
Aug. 10, 1920. Term of patent, fourteen years. 

56,068. Spindle for Lighting Fixtures. Stephen 
Kostszewski, New York, N. Y., assignor to_Rob- 
ert Findlay Manufacturing. Company, New York. 
N. Y. Filed April 15, 1920. Issued Aug. 10. 
1920. Term of patent, seven years. 

56,069. Body for Lighting Fixtures. Stephen 
Kostszewski, New York, N. Y., assignor to Rob- 
ert Findlay manufacturing company, New York, 
N. Y. Filed April 15, 1920. Issued Aug. 10, 


1920. Term of patent, seven years. 


56,074. Globe for a Lighting Fixture. Fred- 
erick W. Mathieu, New York, N. Y., 
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assignor to 


Engineer, New York City 


N 


Mitchell Vance Company, Inec., New York, N. Y. 
. Term 


Filed April 7, 1920. Issued Aug. 10, 1920 
of patent, seven years. 

56,075. Holder for a Lighting Fixture. Fred- 
erick W. Mathieu, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Mitchell Vance Company, Ine., New York, N. Y. 
Filed April 7, 1920. Issued Aug. 10, 1920. Term 
of patent, seven years. 

56,076. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Abraham 
Miller, New York. Filed April 17, 1920. Issued 
Aug. 10, 1920. Term of patent three and a 
half years. 

56,077, 56,078. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. 
Samuel Miller, New York, N. Y. Filed March 31, 
1920. Issued Aug. 10, 1920. Term of patent. 
three and a half years. 

56,081. Lighting Fixture. Grosvenor P. Rob- 
inson, Summit, N. J. Filed April 2, 1920. Issued 
Aug. 10, 1920. Term of patent, fourteen years. 

56,124, Electric Candlestick. Frederick A. 
Frerichs, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Horn & 
Brannen Manufacturing Company. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed March 31, 1920. Issued Aug. 24, 1920 
Term of patent, three and a half years. 


56,125. Electric Candelabrum, Frederick A. 
Frerichs, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Horn & 
Brannen Manufacturing Company. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Filed March 31, 1920, Issued Aug. 24, 1920. 
Term of patent, three and a half years. 

56,126, 56,127. Electric Floor Lamp. Fr derick 
A. Frerichs, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Horn & 
Brannen Manufacturing Company. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Filed March 31, 1920. Issued Aug. 24, 1920. 
Term of patent, three and a half years. 

56,128. Electric Bridge Lamp. Frederick <A. 
Frerichs, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Horn & 
Brannen Manufacturing Company, Phi!adelphia. 
Pa. Filed March 31, 1920. Issued Aug. 24. 1920. 
Term of patent, three and a half years. 

56,129, Electric Table Lamp. Frederick A. 
Frerichs, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Horn & 
Brannen Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed March 31, 1920. Issued Aug. 24. 1920. 
Term of patent, three and a half years. 

56,130. Electric Chandelier. Frederick A. 
Frerichs, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Horn & 
Brannen Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia. 
Pa. Filed March 31, 1920. Issued Aug. 4. 1920. 
Term of patent, three and a half years. 

56,131, 56,132. Electric Wall Bracket. Frederick 
A. Frerichs, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Hovn & 
Brannen Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia. 
Pa. Filed March 31, 1920. Issued Aug. 24. 19°20. 
Term of patent, three and a half years. 


56,133. Electric Chandelier. Frederick A. 
Frerichs, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor_ to Horn & 
Brannen Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia. 
Pa. Filed March 31, 1920. Issued Aug. 24, 1920. 
Term of patent, three and a half years. 


56,134.. Electric Ceiling Fixture. Frederick A. 
Frerichs, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Horn & 
Brannen Manufacturing Company. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Filed March 31, 1920. Issued Aug. 24, 1920. 
Term of patent, three and a half years. 


56,137. Lighting Fixture. Homer E. Gleason. 
Seattle, Wash. Filed Aug. 16, 1919. Issued Aug. 


24, 1920. Term of patent, three and a half 
years. 


56,143, 56,147. Plate for an Electric Switch or 
Similar Article of Manufacture. Frederick E 
Greene, Mount Vernon, assignor to the 
Mount Vernon Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Filed Feb. 16, 1920. Issued Aug. 24. 1920. Term 
of patent, seven years. 


56.154. Lighting Fixture. Amos F. B. Harra- 
den. Mount Vernon, N. Y. Filed April 17, 1919. 
Issued Aug. 24, 1920. Term of patent. seven 
years. 


56,157. Street Direction and Advertising De- 
viee. Henry J. Hicken aand Warner E. McMullan. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Filed June 19, 1919. Issued 


Aug. 24, 1920. Term of patent, three and a 
half years. 
56,162, 56,163. Lamp Fixture. Harry_ A. 


Holloway, St. Joseph, Mo.. assignor to the King 
Manufacturing Company, St. Joseph. Mo. Filed 
Feb. 27, 1920. Issued Aug. 24, 1920. Term of 
patent, three and a half years. 


56,174. Spindle for Lighting Fixtures. Stephen 
Kostszewski, New York. N. Y., assignor to_Rob- 
ert Findlay Manufacturing Company, New York. 
Filed April 9, 1920. Issued Aug. 24, 1920. 
Term of patent, seven years. 


56,175. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Stephen 
Kostszewski, New York. N. Y., assignor to_Rob- 
ert Findlay Manufacturing Company, New York. 
Filed April 9, 1920. Issued Aug. 24. 19°20. 
Term of patent, seven years. 


56,176. Bracket Back for Lighting Fixtures. 
Stephen Kostszewski, New York, N. Y.. assignor 
to Robert Findlay Manufacturing Company, 
New York. Filed April 9. 1920. Issued Aug. 24. 
1920. Term of patent, seven years. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents each. 
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Thirty Ideas and Plans to 


Help 


Success in selling to the Christmas trade depends a lot on just remem- 


bering the little things that can be done. 
ference in stores at Christmas time. 


her see and think of the things you sell and she will buy. 


The shopper knows little dif- 
She is searching for gifts. 


Make 











Order Stock Early 


1. Right now, just take some time 
and put your mind on stock. Think 
of the way the other merchant builds 
up his display. Plan to have enough 
variety and features of style merchan- 
dise to give your windows and your 
store plenty of interest and diversity. 
Get your stock ordered early. 


Plan 


2. Think out before Nov. 1 the way 
you are going to decorate and display. 
Prepare the properties. Get your red 
bells, your streamers and your other 
Christmas scenery. Work out a real 
plan for decoration and display and 
know what you mean to do to change 
the features every week. 


Your Decorations 


Assign Definite Tasks 


3. Plan a definite campaign. What 
are you going to feature first? What 
next—and next? Who of your selling 
staff is going to be responsible for 
each part of the work? Get this ar- 
ranged. Don’t be content simply to 
stock a lot of Christmas goods and 
wait for people to come after things. 





Organize a Selling Force 
4. When you have worked out the 
background of your p'an, call all your 
employees together and sell them the 


idea. Get their suggestions, Work 
out all details. Then organize. School 
each one in the part that he is to play 
and: put it up to him to show results. 


Get Your Ammunition Now 


5. Begin right now to gather your 
dealer help advertising. Secure from 
every manufacturer whose goods you 
will be pushing as Christmas gifts 
the best advertising matter they have 
that is appropriate, Get little folders. 
Get newspaper electrotypes. See what 
the Society for Electrical Development 
has to offer. Get selling letters writ- 
ten and ready. Have your ammuni- 
tion picked and stacked for use. The 
manufacturers and the Society are 
your munitions depots. 





Bring Your Lists Up to Date 


6. Go deliberately to work to pre- 
pare good lists to use at Christmas 
time. You will want good lists to 
send the letters to and lists to get 
the printed matter, and particularly, 
lists to telephone. Get clear on paper 
the names of the people who have 
shown interest in some appliances re- 
cently, but have hesitated to buy. Un- 
der the Christmas urge they may. 
Get the man to buy it for his wife. 


“Confidential” Letters 
to Husbands 


7. About Decemker 1 get out a 
confidential letter to husbands and 
send it to every man among your cus- 
tomers, marked “confidential.” In it 
tell him that there is no better gift for 
his wife under the conditions of the 
day than an electric clothes washer. 
Explain its value. If she has a washer, 
urge an ironer, Suggest a vacuum 
cleaner as the best gift for the mar- 
ried daughter or sister. Offer to de- 
liver Christmas Eve or Christmas Day. 


-“Confidential” Letters 
to Wives 


8. Send a similar letter to the 
wives of all your customers, marked 
“confidential.” Suggest a good read- 
ing lamp for hubby, or a hot water 
cup if he is fussy about his shaving 
water, or an immersion heater. Offer 
to deliver it addressed to him so it 
will not be seen before Christmas. 


Help Avoid Christmas 
Tree Fires 

9. Send a letter to the editors of 
the local newspapers, to the mayor, 
the fire chief, the police commissioner 
and the clergymen about Christmas 
tree fires. Announce that you will 
lend enough electric tree lights to one 
Sunday School to light its tree. Get 
the other electrical dealers to do the 
same, so that all the churches’ trees 
will be electrically equipped. It will 
make talk that will sell more of these 
sets to private homes than any other 
thing that could be done. It will 


tie up only a few sets, that will be 
easily sold afterward. 


A Community Christmas Tree 


10. Start a movement for a com- 
munity Christmas tree in the most 
appropriate park and see that the 
project is put over. 














Your Own Tree Outside 
the Store 


11. Have a tree of your own. Say 
nothing about it. Then about Decem- 
ber 10 set it up outside your store 
well trimmed and sparkling with e'ec- 
trie lights, It will be much talked of. 
It will mark clear the location of your 
store. It will tie you up to the com- 
munity tree and both of them will 
advertise you. 





Co-operate with Other 
Dealers 


12. Get the other electrical men to- 
gether at lunch somewhere and talk 
over the Christmas opportunity with 
them. See if you cannot get them all 
to work together in pushing the “Give 
Something Electrical” idea. It is not 
necessary to divulge each other’s little 
selling plans, but the big thing is to 
get the people to thinking of electri- 
cal appliances as good Christmas pres- 
ents. 


A Christmas Sign 


13. On Dec. 1 put up a sign on 
your building, “The Electric Christ- 
mas Gift Shop.” Put attractive signs 
across your windows, “Electric Christ- 
mas Gifts.” Put inside your store 
two big, dominating signs, one reading, 
“Give Something Electrical,” and the 
other, “Say ‘Merry Christmas’ Elec- 
trically.” These signs must be well 
done or they will be glaring and bold. 
But the thought is appealing and it 
can be done with good taste. 


A Christmas Party in 
Your Store 


14. Trim up the store inside and 
out with greens and holly wreaths 
and ribbon and Christmas bells. Dis- 
play your goods in Christmas boxes, 
selling them in the holly boxes where 
desired and charging for the box. 
Work hard to build up the atmosphere 
just as you do when you trim up your 
home for a Christmas party. Get your 
wife’s help in this. 
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(Get More Christmas Business 


Now is the time to begin thinking and planning for your Christmas sell- 
ing. Too many electrical dealers wait until December to get started on 


this. 


You should have your holiday plans well thought out early in 


November and should begin to carry them out that same month. 








Offer a Demonstration 


15. Mail out to your list of homes 
in the town a Christmas gift sugges- 
tion folder that will give a list of what 
there is to choose from. Offer a dem- 
onstration of any appliance at your 
store—urge them to “come and try 
it with your own two hands.” 


Feature One Appliance 
in Each “Ad” 
16. Advertise this list every sv 
often in the newspapers, but feature 
each time some one popular appliance 


explaining how well it suits as a gift. 


Write a Letter to the 
Entire Family 


17. About Dec. 10 send out a “let- 
ter to the family,” that will serve as 
a follow-up for the two confidential 
letters that have gone to the man and 
the woman of the house. Suggest 
that the money that will be spent 
on the family gifts be pooled to buy 
electrical home comforts that the en- 
tire household will enjoy. 


Follow Up Your Letters 


18. Follow up this letter by tele- 
phone in a few days and try to make 
a definite appointment either for some 
one to call at the store to see the ap- 
pliance offered or for a salesman to 
eall. 


Advertise at the “Movies” 


19. Run a slide in the movie houses 
saying, “Give Something Electrical 
this Christmas. It’s sensible. It’s 
economical. It gives lasting pleasure. 
Come and see how many appropriate 


things there are.” 


Point the Way to Your Shop 


20. Prepare a couple of dozen good 
pasteboard signs showing Santa Claus 
pointing the way to your shop. Tack 
them up on fences and poes up and 
down the street both ways. It will 
suggest your store to many shoppers 
and bring them in. 


Tie In with Former Sales 


21. Write a personal letter to your 
regular customers to whom you have 
sold other appliances. Suggest an- 
other appliance that can be used con- 
veniently with the one they have and 
that Christmas is a good time to buy 
it easily, 














Keep an Eye on 
Your Displays 


22. Try to look at your store as 
a stranger would, studying first the 
windows, then the displays inside the 
door, the goods in view on the counters 
and along the wall. Arrange your 
windows and your table displays to 
make the strongest showing of appeal- 
ing gift appliances, small boudoir 
lamps, grills, percolators, flashlights 
and the rest. Have one central fea- 
ture in each window and each table 
that makes a strong impression. Try 
to make the window or the table sell 
that thing, with the other devices as 
second choice. The plan of your cam- 
paign should have scheduled up just 
what to do right up to Christmas. 


“Confidential” Deliveries 


23. Advertise in your letter and 
newspaper displays that you will 
make a confidential delivery of gift 
appliances on Christmas Eve, where 
it is necessary to slip them into the 
house without being seen. 


Exchange Duplicate Gifts 


24. Offer to take back for exchange 
any gift appliances that may vrove to 
be duplicates, or not as much desired 
as something else, if brought in he- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
This will bring many opportunities to 
sell other appliances to people who 
have Christmas gift money to spend. 


Offer Easy Payments 


25. Offer special easy payments 
on gifts purchased in excess of $50 
worth, the first payment to be 10 per 
cent and the second payment on Jan. 
15, and so on. 


Send Out Santa Claus 


26. In the last few evenings of 
shopping send out a*man dressed like 
Santa Claus, with a red light fer a 
tassel on his cap and a lantern in his 
hand and an illuminated sign on his 








front saying, “My favorite zift shop 
is Blank’s, at 417 Main Street. You’ll 
find many valuable, brand new sug- 
gestions there.” 


Sell for a Group Price and to 
Group Purchasers 


27. Feature groups of appliances, 
such as a grill, a percolator and a 
heat pad for a group price that gives 
some small discount because one sale 
sells three devices. Appeal to groups 
of buyers—sons and daughters—club 
members, friends—to pool their re- 
sources and buy one large electrical 
gift that will bring more lasting 
pleasure than half a dozen small ones. 
Make a feature of this appeal in your 
newspaper ads. 


Make a New Suggestion 
Each Day 


23. Put up a big sign pasted in- 
side your window glass, hand written 
with black crayon on wrapping paper, 
suggesting some appliance and tell- 
ing how wonderful it is. Change this 
sign each day, write it informally, 
just talk, and use it to clear out the 
stuff that is not selling fast enough. 





Gifts Under a Lighted 
Community Tree 


29. Try to get some of your local 
philanthropists to contribute money 
for gifts to the poor children, to be 
given at the foot of the community 
tree on Christmas Eve. Take an ac- 
tive part in this. Don’t present the 
gifts until the tree is lighted. 


Make Post-Christmas Sales 
from Gift Checks 


30. Advertise conspicuously in the 
newspapers for several days following 
Christmas, “Spend your Christmas 
money on something worth white.” 
Lots of people receive gift checks 
They don’t know just what is best to 
buy with it. Point out that electric 
appliances are sensible, satisfying and 
appropriate. 
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Making Progress in Study of Margins 


Definite Action Seems to Be Taking Form—Suggestions 
by the Industry for Working Out the Problems of 
Margins—What Manufacturers and Dealers Say About It 


T LAST it does begin to appear 
At the electrical industry is 
going to study this question 
of margins fairly and helpfully, and 
that we are about to begin construc- 
tive action—action that will lead to 
margins commensurate with the serv- 
ice rendered and fair profits for the 
manufacturer, jobber and dealer and 
better service to the buying public. 
Here is what has happened during 
the last thirty days: 


First—One of the largest dis- 
tributers of appliances and equip- 
ment in the electrical industry 
has written to ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING and has offered to collect cost 
information through the company’s 
branch houses from at least five live 
electrical contractor-dealers in eight- 
een or more cities in this country. 


Second—The central division of 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion in a meeting in Chicago on Sept. 
24 requested the general merchandis- 
ing committee of the association to 
study the cost of marketing mo- 
tor-driven household devices by both 
contractor-dealers and jobbers. This 
meeting also asked that each appli- 
ance manufacturer consider the ques- 
tion of increasing the margin given 
the contractor-dealer and jobber. 

Third—The Atlantic division of 
the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation in a meeting in Philadelphia 
on Sept. 23 gave its indorsement to 
the study of the cost of retail- 
ing electrical appliances which is to 
_ be made by the Bureau of Business 
Research of Harvard University and 
on which active work is to begin 
about Jan. 1, 1921. All of the 
branches of the electrical industry 
are pledging financial support to this 
work. Probably the central division 
jobbers will also approve this rather 
than ask for a separate study by 
their own association. 

Fourth—A special committee of 
the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers completed an 
audit of the cost of doing business in 
six above-the-average stores in three 
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Facts Needed on Costs 
of Distributing Mer- 
chandise 


“Today it is as important to know 
the costs of distribution as it was a 
few years ago to ascertain pro- 
duction costs. The government 
should make a survey of our jobbers 
and retailers and their merchan- 
dising costs. 

“Attempts to make distribution 
more scientific and economical are 
blocked by lack of authentic data. 
It is high time that this important 
feature of merchandising should be 
carefully analyzed.”’ 


Edward N. Hurley 


Former Chairman Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Former Chairman United States 
Shipping Board. 

From address June 8, 1920, before Associated 

—* Clubs of the World, at Indianapo- 
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states and presented a report to the 
convention at Baltimore. This report 
offered figures which are sound as far 
as they go, and which afford a start- 
ing point for the further research 
work on overhead that must be done 
in order to present unquestionable 
evidence to the manufacturers in the 
effort to obtain better margins. 

Fifth—The executive committee of 
the contractor-dealers’ association is 
planning to have its trade policy com- 
mittee take over the above-mentioned 
report and to decide what action 
should be taken along the line of fur- 
ther research by the contractor-deal- 
ers and other branches of the indus- 
try in order to obtain a margin which 
will make possible a better profit at 
once, or without waiting until the 
more extended study on the cost of 
retailing can be completed by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search after two or three years. 

Sixth—The contractor-dealers’ as- 
sociation in convention at Baltimore 
also voted a yearly appropriation 
toward the cost of the study to be 
made by Harvard. 

Does this look like progress toward 
margins more satisfactory to all con- 
cerned? It does. 


Evidently careful and _ helpful 
thinking is now at work on this ques- 
tion of margins. Right at this point 
it may be well to emphasize the de- 
sirability and wisdom of bringing to- 
gether within each group in the in- 
dustry all of these constructive forces 
and focusing them, burning-glass 
fashion, on the margin problem. If 
disunited thought and effort are to 
be permitted in each group is there 
not a large chance of unnecessary 
duplication of work, lost time and 
money, and a failure to reach prompt 
and forceful decision and delay in 
taking action? 

Is it not possible and advisable for 
a special committee of the manufac- 
turers to make at once a careful 
study of margins from the manufac- 
turers’ point of view? And cannot 
the jobbers and central stations do 
the same for their fields? The same 
task is already under way for the 
contractor-dealer. Each separate re- 
port could then make a recommenda- 
tion that each manufacturer give the 
report his separate and special con- 
sideration in fixing or readjusting his 
own margins? This would be a long 
step forward. 

Would it not be well, in fact, to 
consider a definite course of action 
for the immediate task? If so, why 
not consider the following plan for 
working toward better margins—the 
plan has been suggested at various 
times by manufacturers,: jobbers and 
dealers: 

First—Define the problem of mar- 
gins in its simplest form as it now 
stands in the minds of the electrical 
contractor-dealers and manufactur- 
ers. (An effort to do this first task 
was made in the September issue of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING in the 
article entitled “Let’s End This 
Scrap About Margins.”) This defi- 


nition of the problem requires fun- 
damentally a statement of the plain 
arithmetic of purchase price, margin, 
selling price, turnover, and return on 
invested capital—arithmetic which 
underlies the economic and trade con- 
siderations also involved. 
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' Second—Bring together in each 
of the three fields—manufacturing, 
jobbing and retailing (by central 
stations and dealers)—all the best 
thought and constructive forces at 
work on a solution of the margin 
problem. (This is what we have sug- 
gested already in this article.) 


Third—Work out a statement of 
all of the elements involved, as seen 
by each of the four groups (manu- 
facturer, jobber, central station, and 
dealer) and then reconstruct the 
problem as seen in this new light. 
This means spotlighting the points 
on which facts must first be obtained. 
Fundamentally this readjusting of 
margins is a problem in eliminating 
loss or waste in the process of pro- 
duction as well as in distribution. 
This means something more than 
that everybody concerned shall study 
the dealers’ cost of doing business 
and stop there. It means that loss 
should be eliminated from the entire 
economic process. It means that the 
jobber should investigate his cost of 
doing business, that the manufac- 
turer should also study his cost of 
doing business—or at least his cost 
of selling, or that these two tasks 
should be done by a competent and 
disinterested third party. Admit for 
the sake of argument that for too 
long a time emphasis has been placed 
on the inefficient business methods of 
the dealer and his careless handling 
of overhead. Admit that this is so. 
Is it not significant that manufac- 
turers and jobbers by letter and in 
interview are pointing out a fact 
that must not be forgotten—that 
the manufacturers’ and _ jobbers’ 
overhead must come out of the sell- 
ing price to the public just as much 
as the dealers’ overhead? If loss all 
along the line is eliminated, then 
there should be more margin where 
needed without any loss of profit to 
any one. 

Somebody will question the neces- 
sity for these studies of overhead in 
the groups named. He will be content 
to accept an arithmetical average 
overhead percentage for the dealer as 
shown by dealer research, and will 
accept the same sort of overhead per- 
centage for the manufacturer and for 
the jobber. without research and 
merely on their say so. This point of 
view completely overlooks the fact 
that cost studies which stop with an 
arithmetical average percentage de- 
rived from the figures of good, bad 
and indifferent concerns all tossed 
into the same pot are woefully inade- 
quate studies for setting margins or 


for anything else. The prime object 
of cost investigation is to find a per- 
centage on overhead which is an 
average figure for businesses some- 
what better managed than the aver- 
age concern, so that the percentage 
will put a premium on good manage- 
ment, small losses in overhead, and 
serve as a pacemaking percentage for 
those concerns whose overhead is 
higher. Pacemaking overhead per- 
centage aims to eliminate waste in 
overhead. Better margins should be 
established on a pacemaking percent- 
age for manufacturers, a pacemaking 
percentage for jobbers and a pace- 
making percentage for dealers. They 
can only be found by proper cost 
studies by each group in question. 
This statement of the elements in- 
volved will also require careful 
thought and decision on the matter 
of variations in discounts to retailing 
groups within the electrical industry 
and discounts to distributive agencies 


Fourth—Plan carefully the imme- 
diate research work to be done and do 
it. The contractor-dealers have al- 
ready begun to investigate their over- 
head and other factors involved in 
the setting of margins. Let the cen- 
tral station men, jobbers and manu- 
facturers also begin their work of a 
like kind. Let indicative cost figures 
be obtained at once on all the over- 
heads in the process of manufacture 
and distribution. 

Fifth—When indicative figures 
have been obtained and tabulated 
by each of the four groups give these 
figures the widest and most intelli- 
gent publicity. 

Sixth—Carry the reports of the 
cost studies to the manufacturers 
with the single recommendation that 
they be given careful and honest 
consideration when in the privacy 
of his own office each manufacturer 
works out his own individual and 
separate margin. 





What the Manufacturers Say 
About Margins* 


Getting Down to Bedrock 


A Middle Western appliance manu- 
facturer writes: 

“Candidly, we think the dealers’ 
gross gain in most instances should be 
more, and as far as we can, as manu- 
facturers, we will do what we can to 
increase the returns for the service 
they render us. 


“No doubt you have the solution of 
the matter in mind when you write 
that the manufacturer should eliminate 
waste in production, administration, 
overhead, sales cost and by other 
means, and establish a selling price 
that will simply make the public step 
lively to the dealer’s door.” 


Intensive Selling and Proper 
Service 

An Eastern manufacturer of a motor- 
driven appliance writes: 

“We are in thorough agreement with 
you that the dealer should have a 
proper margin of profit in order to do 
the intensive selling which is necessary 
in selling specialties, and, in addition, 
in the case of machinery such as 
vacuum cleaners, we think the dealer 
should have sufficient margin of profit 
so that it will enable him to give proper 
service to his customers. We consider 
this one of the most important things 
in the sale of appliances. Our schedule 
of prices was figured out with this in 
view and we believe that you will agree 
with us that our discounts provide a 
satisfactory margin of profit.” 





*A few of the letters received commenting 
on margins, as requested in ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING for September. 


Overhauling His Cost System 

A washing machine manufacturer 
writes: 

“While this company has not experi- 
enced any very great difficulty with 
regard to discounts, it has been our 
intention to revise somewhat our pres- 
ent schedule. We are at this time 
using a price card with a fixed net 
dealer’s and a suggested retail price. 
You will note our dealers are allowed 
about 30 per cent margin. To our job- 
bers we allow a 20 per cent differential 
with 50 cents a hundredweight freight 
allowance in full cars., At this time 
our cost system is being thoroughly 
overhauled, with every effort being 
made to raise our efficiency and lower 
ourcost. If our plans mature we intend 
to use only a list price with a jobbing 
discount of 50 per cent and a resale of 
533. This we believe to be an equitable 
division of profit. Our policy (intensi- 
fied at this time) is to recognize the 
legitimate jobber only and find our 
market exclusively through him. Our 
advertising is built up around this 
triangle, the user, the dealer and the 
jobber. The writer is intensely inter- 
ested in this subject and would appre- 
ciate any further enlightenment you 
may be able to give.” 


Revises His Discount After 
Investigation 

This manufacurer believes in getting 
at the facts: 

“The writer has just returned from 
a three weeks’ trip throughout the 
country, visiting cities such as Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
outside of the industry. 
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Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux City, Fargo, 
Winnipeg (Canada), Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee, asking dealers all sorts of 
questions in regard to the washing ma- 
chine industry. 

“We are just putting a new machine 
on the market, and inasmuch as it was 
not our desire to have this sell at too 
high a price we figured on allowing the 
dealer a discount of 25 per cent, but 
after my trip I found that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to allow the dealer a 
discount of 334 per cent on this ma- 
chine, the same as we did on vur pres- 
ent line of machines, which we are 
doing accordingly, by increasing the re- 
tail price, and then allowing the dealer 
a larger discount. We believe, how- 
ever. that a discount of 334 per cent 


is sufficiently large for any dealer to 
operate on.” 


Maximum Results and Minimum 
Profits 


Another Middle Western 
turer writes: 

“No manufacturer need expect maxi- 
mum results from minimum profits to 
the distributer. A satisfied customer is 
a manufacturer’s greatest asset. There 
can be no satisfactory effort without 
adequate compensation for the effort. 
Manufacturers, we believe, fully real- 
ize this and are by their own device 
endeavoring to bring manufacturing 
prices to a minimum cost, thereby af- 
fording the greatest possible latitude 
oi discounts to the distributer.” 


manufac- 





What the Dealers Say 
About Margins” 


Manufacturers’ Co-operation 
with the Dealer 


This letter, by an Illinois dealer, was 
voted a unanimous indorsement by the 
Electrical Association of Davenport, 
Rock Island and Moline: 

“We have known for a long while 
that the profit on the appliances that 
we handle is too small, and we are glad 
to see that you are really getting at the 
subject. 

“You are probably aware that the 
dealer in talking machines receives a 
discount of from 45 per cent to 50 and 
55 per cent. Does it require any more 
effort or cost any more to sell a phono- 
graph (a luxury) than it does to sell 
an electric washer (a necessity)? We 
think not as much. Did you ever hear 
of an electrical dealer having a 33% 
per cent or 50 per cent discount sale 
on appliances? 

“Why shouldn’t the manufacturer be 
willing to co-operate with the dealer 
who acts between him and the public? 
What does the manufacturer’s guarantee 
amount to on an electric washer, for 
instance? ‘Free from all electrical and 
mechanical defects for one year. Any 
part proving defective in that time, if 
sent in to the manufacturer, parcel post 
prepaid, will be replaced free of 
charge. We are going to have a fine 
time telling Mrs. Jones about that next 
Monday morning when some casting on 
her washer breaks, with three tubs full 
of clothes and the washer full of hot 
water. 

“The broken part that the manufac- 
turer agrees so willingly to replace may 
be worth 50 cents, but it may cost us 
$5 to replace it on Mrs. Jones’ washer 
and keep her good will. It is a case of 
make good, and do it quick, and with- 
out cost to the customer, and if there 
is any manufacturer who reads this 
letter we cordially invite him to an- 
swer phone calls in our office any Mon- 





bd w of the letters received commenting 
on panda as requested in ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING for September. 


day morning. He will know it is wash- 
day, and might incidentally learn some- 
thing about the weak points in his 
beautiful washer. 

“The customer wants and is entitled 
to a perfect article for his money, and 
as the dealer is the one closest to the 
customer he is the one that the cus- 
tomer must look to for a square deal. 

“Our business has been built steadily 
by seeing that he gets what he pays 
for in goods and service, and now we 
believe that the time has come when 
we and other dealers should at least 
reduce our overhead by demanding that 
the manufacturer make a just allow- 
ance for the defects in his appliances, 
either by paying for them in cash or 
allowing a discount sufficient to cover 
them. Our overhead is too high on ap- 
pliances, but taking care of defects of 
manufacturers is the chief item that 
makes it so.” 


Done at a Loss 


After a discussion of margins by the 
dealers’ department of the Southern 
California Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers’ Association the chairman of 
the department writes: 

“The consensus of opinion was that 
the present margin of profit on the 
larger electrical appliances is not suf- 
ficient and that any readjustment 
should take into consideration a grad- 
uated trade discount based on the vol- 
ume of business done by dealers in any 
year or other definite period agreed on. 

“Overhead is difficult to determine 
accurately where a combination of con- 
tracting and merchandising exists, as 
is the case with about 90 per cent of 
those interested, and such overhead is 
entirely different from that of an ex- 
clusive appliance dealer, hence an aver- 
age overhead would take time to ascer- 
tain exactly, but from figures we have 
gathered it is evident that the margin 
of profit allowed at present is in the 
case of the average contractor-dealer 
very little in excess of the average 


overhead; where solicitors are employed 
the larger appliance business is proba- 
bly done at a loss in all but a few ex- 
ceptional instances.” 


Cost of Time Payments 
A Philadelphia dealer writes: 


“It is very kind of the manufacturer 
to show us, out of 25 per cent, that 
if we turn over a number of machines 
we can make a very large average per- 
centage, but he doesn’t take into con- 
sideration that only 40 per cent of the 
larger household appliances are sold 
for cash, while the other 60 per cent are 
sold on time payments extending for 
twelve months. It also costs something 
to collect these payments every month 
and, further, costs something to main- 
tain a free service man to take care 
of these machines absolutely free for 
one year. Our net profit of $15 per 
machine melts like a cake of ice before 
the end of the year.” 


Difficulties in Cutting Overhead 


Also from a far Western dealer: 

“I voice the sentiments of all the 
dealers in this city, I am sure, when 
[ say that I consider the margins al- 
lowed for 'arge appliances insufficient 
to cover the cost of selling. It is all 
right for manufacturers to say that 
dealers do not keep down their over- 
head, but overhead cannot be kept down 
when a constant pounding away at the 
public is necessary in advertising and 
solicitation. 

“Also, the big question of service is - 
a cause of large overhead. Many of 
the appliances are yet in a process of 
refinement and need considerable atten- 
tion after installation. 

“Overhead naturally decreases with 
volume. Prices on appliances are ar- 
ranged on a schedule which favors the 
large dealer who has that volume. 
Those dealers who are making money 
on small margins, as mentioned by the 
manufacturer, are undoubtedly those 
who are able to purchase in large quan- 
tities, those who have other lines that 
help out, or those who have a nearly 
exclusive territory by reason of no 
competition. The vast majority of 
electrical dealers, however, do not come 
in one of those three classes. 

“The same situation obtains in regard 
to the smaller appliances. It is im- 
possible to interest good canvassers in 
the sale of these articles on a commis- 
sion basis and secure results unless 
nearly all of the profit is given to the 
solicitor. 

“Our average margin on appliances 
is 25 per cent. Our overhead is practi- 
cally 25 per cent. If we did not have a 
contracting business that was more lu- 
crative we could not continue. 

“The dealer’s margin should not be 
less than 40 per cent on any appliances, 
large or small, and on new appliances 
being introduced it should be at least 
50 per cent. 

“We trust that the manufacturers 
may get a different slant at this ques- 
tion, so vital to the contractor and 
dealer.” 
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“Getting the Bugs Out of the Electrical Business” 


To Eradicate These Microbes, Which Cause the [lls of the Industry, Electrical Men Must 
First Learn What the Bugs Are and Where to Go After Them 


HE remarkable micro-photographs and scientific text 

on this page are reproduced from a booklet distributed 

among the delegates to the New England Section, 
National Electric Light Association, at Kineo, Maine, Sept. 
13 to 17, by the Pettingell-Andrews Company, electrical 
jobbers, Boston. This booklet is similar to one compiled by 
J. A. Corcoran of Schenectady, N. Y., in connection with 
his address before the General Electric Distributing Job- 
bers at Association Island in July, when he also displayed 
life-sizesor, perhaps better, horse-size—models of these 
bugs to the assembled jobbers (see page 84, August, 1920, 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING). As preface to the booklet, 
F. S. Price, president of the company, writes: 


Through the courtesy and public spirit of that 
entomologist J. A. Corcoran of Schenectady, N. Y., we are privi- 
leged to present graphic illustrations and detailed descriptions of 
injurious bugs which would quickly infest the electrical merchan- 
dising system if they were allowed entrance. We recognize the 
effective power of the central station to keep them at a safe 
distance. You occupy a strategic position in the promotion of 
the electrical business, and the unlimited expansion of its retail 
trade depends in a great measure on your co-operation in mer 
chandising. 

These bugs are symbolic of the dangers which might imperil 
the electrical industry were it not for the sturdy strength with 
which we can unite to prevent their first appearance. The only 
sure specific that can be employed with confidence in its power 
to destroy these bugs before they develop beyond the. incubation 
stage is whole-hearted co-operation between all branches of the 
industry. 

We feel sure that the reader will join with us in expressing 
the deepest gratitude to Mr. Corcoran for the invaluable result 
of his scientific researches. 


distinguished 





Centi-Merch Bug 


(Hnergia Centralis Commercio) 


Man-jo Bug 


(Factor Distribuarius ) 


Man-jo-sal Bug 


(Factor Distribuarius Agens) 








Habitat—The Contact between Central Sta- 
lion and the whole Electrical Merchandising 
System. 

The profound influence of the Central Sta- 
tion upon every element of the Electrical 
Merchandising System, and the reciprocal good 
offices that can be exercised, make necessary 
a mutual understanding which will safeguard 
all against the ravages of the Centi-Merch Bug. 


Habitat—The Contact between swmauufacturer 
and Jobber. 

The Jobber’s acceptance of the responsibil- 
ity involved in his merchandising functions 
earries with it a close contact with the manu- 
facturer. His constant application of the 
latter’s sales helps, and the inspiration of per- 
sonal fellowship, will keep the Man-jo Bug at 
a safe distance. 








Habitat—The Contact between Manufacturer 
and Jobber’s Salesman. 





Man-pub Bug 
(Factor Publico) 





SSS 


Habitat—the Contact between Manulacturer 
and Public. 

This is the day of the slogan and of the 
trade label. The Manufacturer makes his 
special trade-mark known throughout the land. 
He thus offers a splendid help to the Jobber 
and to the Dealer. The popularity thus given 
to the products efficiently prevents the pres- 
ence of the Man-pub Bug. 


Jo-de Bug 


(Distribuarius Vendor) 





Habitat—The Contact between Jobber and 
Dealer. 

The Jobber who keeps in closest touch with 
his Dealers affords them the largest harvest 
of merchandising advantage. The Manufac- 
turer’s sales helps which the Jobber offers the 
Dealer are indispensable. Where these are 
freely offered and used there is no peril from 
the Jo-de Bug. 


On the “Service of Supply’’ depends the suc 
cess of the firing line. The Jobber’s Salesman 
can best help the Dealer when acquainted with 
the Manufacturer, his products and his poli 
cies. This knowledge increases the effective 
ness of the Salesman’s work to an extent which 
removes all threat of the Man-jo-sal Bug. 

Man-de Bug 


(Factor Vendorius) 





Habitat—The Contact between Manufacturer 
and Dealer. 

The Dealer’s confidence in the Manufac- 
turer’s good will guides him to merchandising 
success. The rich volume of Dealer’s helps 
which the Manufacturer pours out for his 
benefit strengthens this confidence and is ab- 
solutely fatal to the Man-de Bug. 





Jo-sal-de Bug 


( Distribuarius Agens Vendorius) 





Habitat—The Contact between Jobber’s 
Salesman and Dealer. ait 

The Jobber’s Salesman is the Dealer’s inti- 
mate adviser. The latter cannot afford to 
neglect the merchandising advice and the sales 
helps which the Salesman brings from the Job- 
ber and the Manufacturer. This steady stream 
of trade enrichment completely engulfs the 
Jo-sal-de Bug. 


| Jo-pub Bug 


(Distribuarius Publico) 





Habitat—The Contact between Jobber and 
Public 


The Jobber furnishes valuable help to his 
Dealers by keeping the Public informed of the 
Dealer’s service. e maintenance of this con- 


— in full strength is deadly to the Jo-pub 
ug. 








De-pub Bug 


(Vendor Publico) 





Habitat—The Contact between Dealer and 
Public. ae 

The end of the merchandising trail is reached 
in the Dealer’s sales. To this object the great- 
est volume of sales helps is addressed. The 
dealer who utilizes all of these, holds so close 
a contact with the Public that he has noth- 
ing to fear from the De-pub Bug. 
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Central station men, conductors, dealers, jobbers and representa- 
tives of electrical manufacturers were present at the meeting of 
the Northwest Electric Light and Power Association at Spokane, 


Wash., Sept. 9, and took part in the discussion which led to the 
formation of a co-operative ‘service league’”’ along the lines of the 
California Co-operative Campaign. 


Washington and Oregon will 





How to Start a Co-operative Campaign 
in Your Own State or Region 


The Organization Plans of the New “Northwest Electric Service League” in Washington and Oregon, 
Another Co-operative Movement Along the California Campaign Lines, Offer Many 
Practical Suggestions for Getting Such a Co-operative Movement 


HE ‘co-operative campaign” 

© ovement has definitely spread 
to the Pacific Northwest, 
where the recent Spokane convention 
of the Northwest Electric Light 
and Power Association unanimously 
adopted the report of the advisory 
committee, which had been studying 
the matter for the past year. The 
new movement is to be called the 
“‘Northwest Electric Service League” 
and for the time being is to be con- 
fined to Washington and Oregon. 
Idaho, Montana and Utah are to be 
gathered into the movement at a 
later date, as it was felt that popula- 
tion is not sufficiently concentrated 
in these states to support such a 
campaign adequately for the present. 
In presenting its report the 
committee pointed out some of the 
advantages which it was hoped 
would be attained. The campaign in 
the first place will stand for “mer- 
chandising at a profit” and for the 
local central station retiring from 
the merchandising business wher- 
ever the contractor-dealers are in a 
position to cover the field adequately. 
It is further expected that the cam- 


Under Way in Your Own Territory 


paign will aid in strengthening the 
state and local contractor-dealer 
associations and help carry out a 
reciprocal plan of education which 
will include all branches of the 
industry. This co-operative body, 
moreover, will be in a position to act 
as guardian of the welfare of power 
company and contractor alike in 
properly educating the public, and 
in counteracting legislation which 
might be inimical to electrical 
interests. 

Great enthusiasm was shown at 
the Spokane meeting and pledges 
of support have been made by 
contractor-dealers, jobbers, manufac- 
turers and power companies alike, so 
that the movement promises great 
success and an increased efficiency 
for the electrical industry of the 
Northwest. 

Following is the report of the ad- 
visory committee, signed by— 

R. W. Clark, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, Seattle, Wash., 
chairman. 

F. N. Averill, Fobes Supply Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 

L. A. Lewis, Washington Water 


Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Putnam, Idaho Power Com- 
pany, Boise, Idaho. 

R. F. Bailey, Utah Power & Light 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

J. Ryan Gaul, Montana Power 
Company, Butte, Mont. 

J. F. NePage, NePage & McKenny, 
Seattle, Wash. 

W. M. Meacham, 
Babcock, Seattle, Wash. 

J. I. Colwell, Western Electric 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 

J. R. Tomlinson, Pierce-Tomlinson 
Electric Company, Portland, Ore. 

Roy C. Kenney, NePage & Mc- 
Kenny, Portland, Ore. 

A. C. MecMicken, Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, Port- 
land, Ore. 

J. V. Strange, Pacific Power & 
Light Company, Portland, Ore. 

C. W. Hawley, Inter-Mountain 
Electric Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Hugh Bargion, Montana Electric 
Company, Butte, Mont. 

W. D. McDonald, Westinghouse 


Meacham & 


Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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be the first states in which the new electric service league will 
operate, but later Idaho, Montana and Utah may be included in 


this co-operative activity. . MeMicken, commercial manager campaign. 








of the Portland (Ore.) Railway, Light & Power Company, acted 
as chairman of the meeting which launched the new co-operative 












A. S. Moody, 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The committee has held several meet- 
ings in Seattle and Portland. 
number of the committee attended the 
N. E. L. A. Convention at Pasadena in 
May, affording ample opportunity to 
make close range observation of the 
so-called California Co-operative Elec- 


trical Campaign, 


being that some similar plan is desir- 
able in the Northwest. 

As an indication of the interest in 
this movement on the part of con- 
tractor-dealers, it is worth mentioning 
that approximately a dozen electrical 
contractors from Oregon and Washing- 
ton made a special trip to attend the 
N. E. L. A. Convention at Pasadena for 
the purpose of making a personal and 
intimate study of the workings of the 
co-operative plan in California. 

These delegates have made very 
favorable reports to their respective 
associations recommending that these 
organizations render their support in 
every reasonable way to the formation 
of a co-operative plan in the Northwest. 

As a further encouragement in this 
direction, representatives of jobbers 
and manufacturers in this district have 
manifested a willingness to assist in 
the working out of the co-operative 





plan. 


consideration: 
Your advisory 


Service League. 








R. T. Stafford, Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 
General Electric 
Company, Portland, Ore. 


At a meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee held in Seattle July 15 and 16 
representatives of central stations, con- 
tractor-dealers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers, to the number of fifteen, were 
in attendance. After a careful review 
of the committee’s work to date the 
following plan was drafted for your 


mends that a permanent organization 
for the co-operation of electrical inter- 
ests in the Northwest be formed to be 
known as the Northwest Electrical 


The aim of this Service League is to 
promote the growth of the electrical 
industry in all its branches through the 
co-ordination of effort in the rendering 


of better electrical service to the public, 
based upon the conviction that more 
efficient electrical service as a whole to 
the public will elevate our industry to 
a plane that its merit and usefulness 
deserves. 

Its activities shall be directed along 
constructive lines within the industry 
in the way of encouraging sound, 
ethical and progressive business meth- 
ods that will result in a fair and reason-- 
able profit based upon service rendered 
to the public. 

Its activities shall also be directed 
along educational lines without the in- 
dustry legitimately to increase the use 
of electricity and electrical equipment 
by the general public to the mutua! 
interest of all branches of the electrical 
business. 


MANAGEMENT BY PERMANENT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Your committee considers as essen- 
tial to the success of this movement 
that a permanent advisory committee 
be created representing the active 
branches of the electrical industry in 
the States of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and Utah, the per- 
sonnel to be drawn on some proper 
basis from central stations, contractor- 
dealers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
This committee should direct the activ- 
ities of the league, the immediate direc- 
tion, of course, to be in the hands of a 
management committee drawn from the 
advisory group in accordance with the 
extension of this work in the respective 
states (which will be referred to later), 
the services of the advisory committee 
to be rendered without compensation. 


DUTIES OF THE MANAGER-SECRETARY 


Your committee recommends that a 
working organization be employed con- 
sisting of a manager-secretary and an 
office assistant to the manager-secre- 
tary, also two field representatives. 

1. Attend all meetings of the ad- 
visory committee and make proper rec- 
ord of its proceedings 

2. Assist the chairman in the super- 
vision of the work and the details of 
the Service League. 

8. Analyze the weekly reports and 
work of the field men and submit to 
the advisory committee a digest of 





same for its information and consid- 
eration. 

4. Supplement thé work of the field 
men with follow-up letters. 

5. Prepare bulletins of an educa- 
tional nature on the principles, prac- 
tices and methods of successful retail 
merchandising. 

6. Prepare and send to all con- 
tributors monthly reports of the prog- 
ress of the Service League. 

7. Prepare from time to time for the 
electrical press and newspapers articles 
concerning the league’s activities. 

8. Address meetings of electrical 
organizations, architects, home _ build- 
ers, improvement clubs, etc., on the 
various phases of the electrical busi- 
ness and its development. 


DUTIES OF THE FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


Under the direction of the manager- 
secretary the field representatives are 
to visit and work throughout the 
district with contractor-dealers, power 
company managers and _ employees. 
making reports at frequent intervals 
direct to headquarters. 

In general their duties are as follows: 

1. When practical, arrange joint 
meetings of all electrical men in each 
city visited for a discussion of their 
common interests and problems. 

2. Call upon and urge power com- 
pany managers and employees to co- 
operate closely with contractors and 
dealers and their associations and pro- 
mote a better acquaintance between 
power company employees and con- 
tractor-dealers, that each may better 
understand the problems and functions 
of the other. 

3. Attend when possible local or 
sectional meetings of electrical contrac- 
tors and dealers in their territories as 
often as time permits, taking an active 
part in these meetings and stimulating 
interest in the league’s activities. 

4. Call upon and assist both elec- 
trical contractors and dealers, explain- 
ing good merchandising principles and 
practices, and point out in each case 
means and ways of improving the in- 
dividual business, emphasizing espe- 
cially: 

(a) The necessity of giving service 
to the public, explaining the elements 
and practices which comprise service. 
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(b) The work of the league and the 
actual results achieved by electrical 
contractors and dealers who have fol- 
lowed recommendations. 

(c) The necessity of electrical con- 
tractors and dealers co-operating with 
each other, explaining how each branch 
of the electrical contractor-dealer busi- 
ness depends upon the other for success. 

(d) The advantages of membership 
in the State Associations and the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 


tractors and Dealers and of organizing. 


sections in which local problems can 
be discussed at weekly meetings. 

(e) The importance of co-operation 
and personal acquaintance with power 
company managers and employees and 
the necessity of giving prompt atten- 
tion to the work referred to them by 
the power company. 

(f) The sphere of advertising in ex- 
panding the business and in building up 
good will for both the electrical con- 
tractors and dealers. 

(zg) The importance of _ correct 
accounting, both to the electrical con- 
tractor and the dealer, promoting the 
use of the complete or simplified stand- 
ard accounting system as each indi- 
vidual case may require. 

(h) The necessity of having all 
owners, architects and home builders 
provide sufficient outlets for present 
and future use of electrical appliances. 

(i) The value to the electrical con- 
tractor of a definite place of business 
and to the electrical dealer of an ideal 
retail location. 

(j) The benefits to be gained by 
the electrical contractors by the use of 
high quality material and workmanship 
and standard estimating forms. 

(k) The necessity of each individual 
electrical contractor itemizing all items 
of overhead expense and determining a 
fair average percentage for his over- 
head charges. 

(1) The proper arrangement of 
electrical stores and the correct pre- 
sentation by the dealer of his merchan- 
dise to the public through floor and 
window displays (to assist in which 


work the field men will take and show 
to the dealers photographs of satis- 
factory arrangements and displays). 
(m) Co-operation with the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission and the 
necessity for rigid compliance with 
orders issued by the commission. 


PERSONAL CONTACT WITH ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS 


5. Establish personal contact with 
architects and builders and attend their 
meetings. 

(a) Call to the attention of archi- 
tects and builders the service that can 
be rendered their clients by providing 
their homes, offices and other buildings 
with complete electrical service, ade- 
quate wiring and sufficient outlets for 
present and future use of electrical 
appliances. 

(b) Encourage the electrical con- 
tractors to co-operate with the archi- 
tects and home builders. 

(c) Discuss and endeavor to correct 
grievances that any architect or builder 
may have with any particular con- 
tractor or other member of the elec- 
trical industry. 

(d) Point out to all electrical con- 
tractors and dealers with whom they 
come in contact that it is their duty to 
the industry to spread the propaganda 
of adequate wiring and sufficient out- 
lets for present and future use. 

The schedule of duties as outlined 
above has been taken, with slight mod- 
ifications, from the last annual report 
of the California plan and is obviously 
the result of their several years of 
practical experience. 

The general impression of the ad- 
visory committee, based upon observa- 
tion and reports, is that conditions at 
this writing are such that it would per- 
haps be more advisable to project this 
plan for the immediate future in the 
two states offering the most favorable 
conditions for satisfactory results, 
namely, Oregon and Washington, with 
a tentative plan for expansion into the 
other states of the district at an appro- 





The “Spooks” Are Coming—Are You Planning a 





Hallowe’en Display This Year? 


The “Spooks” are due about Oct. 30, and many a Hallowe’en frolic is being planned, 


pumpkins carved and candles trimmed for the annual visitation. 


Altogether. MHal- 


lowe’en is too good an opportunity to pass unnoticed, so there is the window display 


one clever dealer, the C. A. 
last year. 


Spaulding Electrical Company, Kansas City, Mo., put on 
Note the miniature houses in each corner of the window. One, spick and 


span, brightly lighted, is explained by the card reading, “He used Sunbeam Mazdas 


in his pumpkins.” 


The other, a mere skeleton of charcoal, is still receiving the atten- 


tions of the fire engines, and bears the legend, “He used candles in his pumpkins.” 


priate time when the circumstances 
warrant and the electrical trade therein 
would be benefited to a sufficient degree. 

An analysis, however, of this idea by 
the committee discloses sufficient merit 
to justify the hope that such a plan 
will in the course of time find its 
activities producing wholesome results 
in the entire five states of this geo- 
graphic section. 


FINANCING 


As a result of a survey of the work 
to be carried on, your advisory com- 
mittee has determined that a budget of 
$25,000 should be provided for the first 
year’s work of the league in Oregon 
and Washington. As a method of pro- 
cedure in the raising of this fund, the 
committee offers the suggestion that 
the following percentages would be 
equitable for division by the interests 
participating: 


Contractor-Dealers ...12 per cent 
ee 23 per cent 
Manufacturers ...... 30 per cent 
Central Stations...... 385 per cent 


Some method perhaps can be devised 
for an equitable division by the two 
states. The committee has no definite 
plans in mind with regard to funds to 
be derived from the temporary inactive 
states. However, those engaged in the 
electrical activities of such states may 
feel disposed to participate in some way 
due to their interest in the pioneering 
and furtherance of this work in the 
Northwest. 

Based upon the instructions accom- 
panying the assignment of this com- 
mittee, we have approached the subject 
from the viewpoint that there is a 
growing feeling in the Northwest that 
it would be advantageous to have a 
program that would co-ordinate in an 
efficient way the efforts of all the elec- 
trical interests in this great North- 
west, and have endeavored to work out 
in an impersonal way the above plan, 
which is not presented as representing 
the highest ideals, but one with neces- 
sary modifications to suit local condi- 
tions and point the way over which it 
will be possible to direct constructive 
influences in a fundamental way that 
will cause our business as a whole to 
function in a progressive and stable 
manner in both fair and _ stormy 
weather. 


WILL ADD MILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO 
ELECTRICAL Gross INCOME 


It is the belief of the committee that 
the creation and building up, along 
sound lines, of such an institution as 
this over a period of years will provide 
a vehicle by which it will be possible 
to add many millions of dollars to the 
gross income of the electrical inter- 
ests of the district in excess of that 
which will accrue over a substantial 
period with the apparent unrelated 
efforts of the various interests that 
now exist. 

_Evidence in abundance exists of tan- 
gible results from co-ordinated effort 
along this line not only in the electrical 
business but in other industries, and it 
does not require a great stretch of 
vision for any conscientious individual 
in any branch of our business to fore- 
east the possibilities of not only im- 
provement but more nearly approach- 
ing the saturation point in the elec- 
trical business by having machinery 
through which all individual and col- 
lective electrical interests can find a 
common point of view. 
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Is Your Store Popular with Women? 


The Christmas Selling Season Is the Time, Above All Others, to Cultivate the Friendship and 
Confidence of the Womenfolk and the Children, for Women Do 90 per Cent 
of the Buying of Gifts and Other Things 


OME one got together some 
S figures recently which should 

certainly make every electrical 
dealer sit up and take _ notice. 
These figures showed that women do 
approximately 90 per cent of the 
entire buying for the American 
household. In more detail, women 
buy 87 per cent of raw and market 
foods, 96 per cent of dry goods, 48 
per cent of hardware and house- 
furnishings and 48 per cent of all 
drug store supplies sold. Even 11.2 
per cent of men’s clothing is bought 
by women without the aid of the 
prospective wearer. In fact, the only 
items which men appear to trust 
themselves to buy without consult- 
ing their wives are newspapers, 
cigars and dogs. 

Against this, place the figures for 
electrical household appliance pur- 
chases. Not more than 10 per cent 
of all electrical appliances sold are 
bought by women alone. The other 
90 per cent is bought either by 
husbands and wives together or by 
men alone. 

Why is this discrepancy, and 
doesn’t it work to the disadvantage 
of the electrical trade? Of course it 
does. When women have the decid- 
ing voice in 90 per cent of the house- 
hold purchases and yet buy only 10 
per cent of all electrical household 
devices sold, it stands to reason that 
the electrical dealer is not getting 
his share of the husband’s earnings 

The trouble is, I think, that elec- 
trical dealers, as merchandisers, 
have left women out of the reckon- 
ing. No man can do that safely— 
and no store either—especially if it’s 
a store that aims to supply household 
needs. Successful merchants in 
other lines appreciated this long ago. 
I don’t believe they were any more 
pro-feminist than the _ electrical 
dealer, either, for certainly they 
showed early that in their opinion 
women’s economic independence was 
not a thing of the future—it was 
-already a fact. With this recogni- 
tion of women as holders of the 
-pursestrings, they promptly began to 


By LIDDA KAY 





Christmas ads should appeal to the women- 

folk—they are the greatest gift buyers. The 

ad-cut shown here is supplied to its dealer 

members by the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment. 





study them, their psychology and 
peculiar interests, and, of course, 
their whims, and with fiattering 
seriousness to evolve new theories 
and methods of merchandising—“to 
please the ladies.” For the modern 
student of women, look to the suc- 
cessful merchant. “It takes a woman 
to make a home,” is your motto and 
mine, but “It takes a woman to make 
my store”’ is his. 

No electrical dealer is realizing 
the fullest benefits of his business 
unless at least 50 per cent of his cus- 
tomers are women. The most suc- 


cessful electrical dealers believe it, 
and 90 per cent of their selling 
effort is directed to bringing women, 
not men, into their stores. 

. There’s an electrical store on Sixth 





Another ad-cut which the Society for Elec- 

trical Development is supplying dealers, as 

part of its annual Christmas campaign. In 

planning your ads, remember—women read 
newspapers, too! 


Avenue in New York City, for 
instance. I happened to hear that 
this store, C. C. Bohn & Company, 
did a large part of its trade with 
women, so I went there, partly out 
of curiosity, to find out how it did it. 
With the noisy elevated trains and 
the trolley cars directly in front of 
it, the shop might as well have been 
a mile as only one block from Fifth 
Avenue, and I wondered how it made 
up for its not too attractive location. 

Three things answered my doubts 
even before I entered the store. In 
the first place, the place fairly stood 
out from the rest of the street, by 
reason of its sparkling cleanliness 
and well-kept appearance. Both 
windows looked as if they had just 
been freshly dressed. One had only 
lamps, of which a number were 
lighted, their amber and rose-colored 
shades glowing warmly, although it 
was early afternoon. The other 
window displayed the usual assort- 
ment of irons, grills, percolators and 
radiant heaters, but the place of 
honor in the foreground was held, 
not by an electric appliance, but by a 


small folding ironing board for 
travelers! 

Another part of the answer was 
Miss H. M. Doyle herself, who 
manages the shop, and whose 


quaintly bobbed hair and _ piquant 
face might have found an equally 
appropriate setting in a tea room on 
Fifth Avenue or in a Greenwich 
Village art shop. 

“Why, of course two-thirds of 
our customers are women,” she 
exclaimed. “How do we manage it? 
Why, for one thing, we think of 
women as our chief customers, and 
so we plan everything in the store 
with an eye to pleasing theni. The 
only way to get women in the habit 
of coming into the electrical store is 
to make them think of it as a 
woman’s store. Make it pretty, have 
pretty lamps and rugs and comfort- 
able chairs. These are everyday 
things to us, but how many electrical 
men actually live up to them? 

“Then we carry side lines which 
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women want, like the ironing board 
in the window, and this ‘Save a Loaf’ 
bread board. Scores of women see 
it in the window and come in to ask 
about it. Perhaps they buy just 
the ironing board, or perhaps 
they buy an electric appliance too, 
but at any rate they’ve been in the 
store, looked around and found it 
mighty attractive, and gone away 
with the impression that it is a real 
women’s shop. 

“We have special paper flower 
lamp shades made for us, too. 
Placed over lighted bulbs in the 
window, they look like luminous 
flowers, and always bring inquiries. 
We keep a stock of them, in different 
colors, for one woman to look over 


packages, wrapped in plain white 
tissue paper and bound with red, 
green and holly ribbon. Women fell 
for it immediately, and the interest- 
ing part was that, while these wrap- 
pings at first were for display only, 
they insisted on buying’ the 
wrapped packages, cheerfully paying 
an additional 50 or 75 cents for the 
service. Before the week was out 
we were wrapping irons, toasters, 
and so on, every spare moment, and 


several other dealers followed suit, 
placing cards in their windows 
announcing that these ‘special 


Christmas wrappings’ could be had!” 

Christmas, also, is the time of all 
others to capitalize the electrical toy 
department. The quickest way to 





























This is the way the H. I. Sackett Electric Company of Buffalo, N. Y., took to get an elec- 


trical Christmas gift suggestion list before its women customers. 


convenient mailing size. 


The folder was of a 


A list like this will often supply the desired gift suggestion 





while we are attending to another. 
Several of them are always kept 
lighted around the display room.” 
Things that please women, of 
course, are the trifling services that 
really cost the dealer nothing, but 
give a flattering sense of importance 
to every visitor who enters his store. 
Take the little service of wrapping 
and holding parcels. It costs the 
dealer nothing to hold a bundle in 
his store for a woman who wants to 
attend the “movie” matinee next 
door, but it means two visits to his 
store, two opportunities for her to 
glance over his attractive display. 


Christmas is. a good time to 
capitalize this wrapping service, 
thinks H. L. Eckenroth of the 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San 
Francisco. “In our Christmas win- 
dow last year,” he says, “we placed 
a’number of neat and attractive 


reach a woman 
children, and anything that attracts 
the ‘kiddies” is sure to bring her, 
too. Besides, many a woman, when 
Christmas shoping, rather’ than 
leave her children home, takes them 
along, and necessarily she avoids 
the shops where small hands will be 
tugging at her skirts to “Come on 
home, mother.” That is why the 
department stores provide children’s 
playrooms. Electrical dealers, too, 
can find this profitable—if not a 
playroom, at least a small section of 
the store, roped off, where the elec- 
trical toys may be put through their 
paces and where a young woman 
might amuse the children while 
their mothers shop elsewhere in the 
store. 

A Canadian dealer worked out a 
plan to win the interest of boys of 
school age—and incidentally of their 


is through her 


mothers—by holding a contest for 
the greatest number of Christmas 
gift appliances sold for him. He 
supplied the boys with pictures of 
the appliances, gave commissions on 
all sold, and an electric train to the 
winner. Naturally, the boys’ mothers 
became as interested in the contest 
as the boys themselves and made 
many sales in the boys’ behalf. 
Another dealer offered a prize to 
school children for the best composi- 
tion on “Why do electrical gifts 
make the best presents?” 

A very effective way to interest 
young mothers in electrical appli- 
ances is that of the Meeks-Collins 
Electric Company, Norfolk, Va. This 
company has a full-page advertise- 
ment in a “Baby Book,” which is 
published and sent to every new 
mother in town. On the first of each 
month the publisher of the “Baby 
Book” gets from the local health 
authorities a list of all babies born 
in the preceding month, with their 
parents’ names and addresses, and 
then mails a copy of the book to each 
new mother with the compliments of 
the local firms shown on_ the 
advertising pages. In this case there 
are only four—a druggist, a baby 
carriage house, a photographer and 
the electric store. The electric store 
receives a copy of the list from the 
publisher, and follows it up to the 
best advantage. Since no young 
mother would dream of throwing 
away a baby book, and in fact always 
has a warm spot in her heart for 
the local firms which gave it to her, 
she is in nine cases out of ten soon 
enrolled as a permanent customer. 


A department store manager will 
tell you that one of the reasons for 
his success in getting women into 
the store is that the department 
store always has “something new” to 
draw women. The manager of the 
Fifth Avenue atelier, explaining his 
success in dealing with the ultra 
trade, has this brief dictum, “Treat 
’em as guests, not customers.” 

Both views are of interest to us, 
as electrical merchants, but the elec- 
trical dealer, besides, has this vital 
fact to remember: Owing to its com- 
paratively recent appearance, per- 
haps, women generally do not yet 
associate the electric shop with their 
household concerns. Consequently, 
it is up to the electrical dealer, in 
every phase of his business, to tie up 
with the things that interest women. 
And these things are, in the main, 
home and children. 
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Electrical 
Merchandisi 


The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 
Business comes to the man who goes after it. 


Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves. 


Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it 


It is to the central station’s interest to encourage and foster retail 
sales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


Electrical contractor-dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
or appliances, and sell an electrical service. 


a The electrical merchant—central-station man, as well as contractor- 
dealer—must analyze his business, know his costs, and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9, The electrical trade must think and practice ‘Quality Electrical 

Work,”’ using quality materials. This means that owners, archi- 
tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets; that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized; that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections; that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
principles of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
be so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10 It is the duty of every electrical man to help educate the public 

to use oe and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office, shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances. 
and that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industry. 
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The Asset Oft Ignored 


HE greatest business asset in the world is frank- 

ness. Frankness brings understanding. Under- 
standing brings friendship. Friendship brings co- 
operation. Co-operation brings both opportunity and 
the power to profit by it. 

It is an axiom among bankers that “Credit depends 
more on character than on capital.” And character to 
the bank is built up of the things the banker knows 
about you. Lack of frankness is limiting the credit of 
many men just because they have not helped the banker 
find the facts. It is limiting their credit likewise with 
the jobber and the manufacturer. Frankness is a work- 
ing asset of great worth. It should not be ignored or 
thrown away. 





Jobbing Is a Question of Function! 


T MUST not be too hastily concluded that all the grief 

in business—no, nor all the foolishness, either—is 
restricted to the electrical trade. The grocers, we 
observe, have their share of both. 

For example, at recent gatherings of grocers the 
government was berated for selling its surplus food- 
stuffs direct to the public at cut prices, thus “demoraliz- 
ing the market.” Coincidentally there was promoted 
a scheme of co-operative buying which would eliminate 
the wholesalers. Boiled down, these two actions express 
the grocers’ idea that it is fair to put somebody else 
out of business but unfair themselves to be the victim. 

The point is interesting because there have been a 
few recent plans along this line in our own industry. 
The electrical dealers not so long ago persuaded the 
jobbers that it is unfair for them to operate retail 
stores. The jobbers as a whole seem pretty well agreed 
on the point and many of them advertise “wholesale 
only.” Whereupon sprouts a plan for co-operative 


dealer buying and the presumable elimination of the 
jobber altogether as a mere distributer. 

The answer, of course, is the need for the jobber to 
establish himself in the minds of manufacturers in 
terms of his function as a builder of retailers, a maker 
of merchants. Once established in this functional 
relation, his position will be secure against such groups 
ef retailers who seek to do collective buying. Render- 
ing a service, he rightfully deserves to be paid for it. 

If there is any other moral to this incident, it is that 
dealers who spend so much time trying to shave prices 
haven’t any time left to make monev. 





‘Keer A-corn'” 
Gran 






ha CHAD THAT ‘GETS THERE" 
e YOU ADMIRE 
AND YET, IF LITTLE DUST You RAISE 
THOUGH YOU CANT SET THE 
WORLD ON FIRE 
WHIRL IN, AND KIND O STIR. 
THE BLAZE! 











“One Look Is Worth a Thousand Words” 


HE Japanese have a saying, “One look is worth a 

thousand words,” which might well become the 
motto of every electrical store manager. Stores that 
consistently follow this policy are almost self-selling— 
a woman who entered a drug store the other day in 
order to telephone bought, before she left, a book, a 
powder box, a post card and an electric vibrator (!) all 
having caught her eye as she passed to the booth. There 
is no special secret about it—the optic nerve has four 
times the cross-section of the nerve from the ear— 
the message travels more swiftly to the brain from the 
eye than from the ear, that’s all. 





“A Wonderful Piece of 


Constructive Journalism” 


THE BUCKEYE ELECTRIC DIVISION 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: 


My DEAR MR. CALDWELL: I am very much impressed with 
the current issues of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and the 
aggressive campaign that you are undertaking in the in- 
terest of the standardization of plugs and receptacles as 
well as voltage standardization. This is a wonderful piece 
of constructive journalism, and a few issues, such as you 
are putting out, together with the co-operation of the 
Electrical World, will exert more influence to bring about 
a standardization of these two important considerations 
than any other force that I can think of. The question of 
voltage standardization is one of the big problems which < 
face the industry. It is worth thousands of dollars a year 
to bring about a greater standardization. 

N. H. Boynton. 
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Electrified Communities 
Number 12,859 


Electrified communities now num- 
ber three times those served by 
gas. Figures compiled by Theodore 
Dwight of the Society for Electrical 
Development, Inc., show that 2,146 
communities in this country are 
served with artificial gas and 1,936 
with natural gas,.making a total of 
4,082 having gas service. Data 
taken from the McGraw-Hill central- 
station list shows that 12,859 com- 
munities receive electrical service. 





Use Suggestion Cards 


“We are great believers in the use 
of small, neat suggestion cards,” 
says O. J. Mitchell of the Laube 
Electric Construction Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. This company 
keeps a good supply of cards on 
hand and constantly changes those 
in the store, on the various counters 
and tables. The cards carry the 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 








| Plans, Schemes and Methods | 











Gathered from Successful 

Selling Experience to In- 

crease the Sale of Electrical 
Appliances 
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briefest kind of messages, such as 
suggesting to customers that they 


keep extra bulbs and fuses in their: 


homes, the convenience of various 
appliances, etc., but they serve often 
to remind customers of purchases 
which they have forgotten. 





“Swept the Sky with Vacuum 
Cleaners” 


The use of aeroplane delivery for 
a number of vacuum cleaners by the 
Swanson Electric Company of Evans- 
ville, Ind., gave rise to the rather 
sensational headline in several middle 
Western newspapers: “Swept the sky 
with Torrington Cleaners.” 

The Swanson Electric Company 
realized extensive publicity from this 
novel form of delivery and made the 
most of it in its advertising. 





If You Want a Real «Grand Opening”-—Advertise That 
Your “Visitors Can’t Buy If They Want To!” 





Some people seem to distrust those much-heralded and red-lettered “srand openings,” 


when they are “invited” 
for spending their money 


to come and take advantage of the wonderful opportunities 
in that particular store. 


That’s why a South Carolina elec- 


trical dealer, when he has an “at home” to his customers, has a real ‘‘at home’— 


when everything is displayed and demonstrated, but nothing is sold. 
these nights couldn’t buy anything if they wanted to, he advertises. 


His visitors on 
The result is that 


his fall and spring ‘‘openings” are usually jammed with people from start to finish. 


And the business wisdom of this method shows in sales afterward. 


It is the Louis D. 


Rubin Electrical Company of Charleston, S. C., and the picture shows his window in gala 
array, ready to welcome its visitors. 





The Telephone Versus the 
Doorbell as an Inter- 
view Getter 


A dealer in a large mid-Western 
city never uses house-to-house can- 
vassing for soliciting washing ma- 
chine demonstrations. He _ says 
women are usually annoyed when 
they run to the door in answer to 
the doorbell and find only a sales- 
man there. On the other hand, thev 
are in much better humor and a more 
receptive frame of mind when they 
answer a telephone ring. (For one 
thing, the salesman can’t see over 
the telephone that the room hasn’t 
yet been dusted or that her hands 
are smudged from just blackening 
the stove!) 

So this dealer gets his names from 
the mail boxes in apartment houses 
and from the telephone directories 
and then has his salesmen telephone 
them. The salesman usually merely 
asks permission to stop in, at some 
time convenient to the housewife, 
and show her how easily a washing 
machine may be installed in her 
home. He is assigned to her dis- 
trict, he tells her, and is in the 
neighborhood nearly every day. 

In the dealer’s opinion an inter- 
view like this places his representa- 
tive in the position of a salesman 
instead of a bell ringer or a can- 
vasser and, besides, doesn’t place the 
product he is selling in the “peddler’s 
class.” 





Two Hints on Collections 


Many people buy “on time” who do 
not have to buy by that method. 
Many people buy by that method who 
ought not to buy at all. Is it not 
better to sell the electric washer or 
some other heavy appliance to the 
customer who can pay cash for it 
or who must and can pay “on time’ 
than to sell it to one who cannot keep 
up the payments and on whom you 
must spend valuable collection effort? 
Choose your credit risks with care. 

It may seem a bit roundabout, but 
why not get your banker to encour- 
age his customers to use the check 
system, in which the bank customer 
gives the bank a monthly check cov- 
ering “the butcher, the baker, the 
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candlestick maker” and the electrical 
dealer and contractor, instructing 
the banker to make payments indi- 
cated to the retailer creditors. Many 
banks have adopted this system, by 
which householders pay all their 
monthly bills over one signature. 
Wherever adopted this system has 
materially improved the collections 
of retail merchants. Although your 
customer may not buy every month, 
you are more likely to be included 
when you have a balance coming. 





Put Your Appliance 
Purchasers “On the Map” 
By W. H. FRANK 


A unique window display which 
attracted much attention and was a 
distinct aid in selling electrical wash- 
ing machines was recently used by 
the Edmunds Electric company of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. An A. B. C. elec- 
tric washer was filled with soap suds 
and placed in the window, where it 
was put in operation. The move- 
ment and the suds attracted much 
attention and then, to give added 
interest to the window and arouse 
greater interest in the machine, a 
map of the city was placed imme- 
diately in front of the washer and 
marked with red paper stars to in- 
dicate the homes of persons who 
had purchased one of the machines. 
A placard to the right of the map 
told the names and addresses of 
these persons. Each star was 
marked with a number and the 
numbers on the placards corre- 
sponded, so that any visitor could 
see just who in his neighborhood 
had purchased one of the washers. 





“A Little Bird Told Me” 
By M. AIKEN 


Here is an idea an eastern dealer 
has found successful on the few oc- 
casions when he holds special sales: 
He advertises in the newspapers, 
“Special offers for tomorrow only— 
look for the little bird in our store.” 
On each of the tables holding the 
sale articles is a small stuffed bird. 
with a card underneath reading, ‘‘A 
little bird told me.” The plan, he 
says, draws visitors to the store 
partly out of curiosity to see what 
is on sale and partly just for the 
fun of hunting for the “bird tables.” 

Another sale idea somewhat sim- 
ilar to this, in that it attracts visi- 
tors without advertising a sale on 


Even “Maude” Kicks for 
Electric Light, in This 
Window Display 





In these days, when every laborer is a 
gentleman of leisure, it’s a source of grim 
satisfaction to see any one work hard. 
Hence this ingenious window display, show- 
ing Maude kicking away from morn to eve 
at the sturdy electric light bulb, had an 
irresistible fascination for all Los Angeles. 
It didn’t make much difference that it was 
only a knocking machine (a toy mule sur- 
mounted by a toy rider)—the action was 
there. The window was devised by the 
Electric Appliance Shop of Los Angeles to 
drive home the lesson of the durability of 
the lamps. 





any particular article, is carried out 
by a New York department store. 
This store has a standing advertise- 
ment that if the next day is rainy 
a number of articles will be put on 


sale. Of course, there is no way ot 
telling what these articles are un- 
less one visits the store to find out. 
This concern has built up a large 
following of “rainy day purchasers” 
in women who fairly wait for the 
next rainy day to visit that store. 





Using the Election Campaign 
to Build a Prospect List 


A novel stunt to win interest in 
the electric cleaner during the elec- 
tion campaign, and incidentally to 
gain a live prospect list, was recently 
tried by the Denver Gas & Electric 
Light Company. 

This company issued a “beneficial 
election ballot” for the ‘Hoover 
Party” (explaining that, “as Herbert 
C. Hoover was not nominated at the 
Republican Convention, we are going 
to give all parties a chance to desig- 
nate the Hoover in our fall cam- 
paign’”). The left-hand column of 
the ballot had ten spaces for names 
and addresses of residents of Den- 
ver, the “voters” being directed to 
designate in these spaces the persons 
they thought interested in buying a 
cleaner. For the list from which the 
largest number of sales were made, a 
prize of a suction cleaner was to be 
awarded. 





(As Herbert C. Hoover was not 


BENEFICIAL ELECTION BALLOT 
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Gas & Electric Light Co., Room 208. 
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parties a chance to designate THE HOOVER in our fall campaign.) 
VOTE THIS TICKET AND WIN A HOOVER ELECTRIC SUCTION SWEEPER 


HOW TO VOTE THIS TICKET AND WIN A HOOVER 
Your friends all want a Hoover. Write their names in the left hand column, tear off and mail to Publicity Department, The Deaver 


For the first list mailed, from which we make the largest number of sales, we will give you absolutely free 


One Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper 


This contest is open to any resident of Denver, not an employe of this Company. 
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A Lamp Cabinet Built Into 


the Counter 


To save time in displaying the 
different sizes of lamps in his store 
W. F. Hunter, general manager of 
the Hunter Electric Company, Tampa, 
Fla., has devised a permanent counter 
display cabinet built neatly into the 
top of the counter. 

Mr. Hunter built a metal box with 
a plate glass top, 2 ft. 6 in. long, 


“The readers of newspapers are 
interested in various subjects. Some 
are particularly interested in the so- 
ciety page, others in the sporting 
page, others in the financial page. If 
advertising can be scattered so as to 
reach all these types of readers, this 
is undoubtedly the best method. It 
is doubtful if, with the establish- 
ment of an electrical page in news- 
papers, the public would be suffi- 
ciently interested to seek its position 





This lamp demonstration cabinet is built into the counter, so that 
the glass top is flush with the top of the counter and the customer 
ean conveniently compare the lamps as they are flashed on and off. 





9 in. wide and 43 in. deep. In this 
box were fitted ten sockets, each 
wired to a separate switch. The box, 
which was finished in white, was 
fastened in an opening in the counter, 
about 6 in. from the front edge, so 
that the top of the glass was flush 
with the top of the counter. The 
switches are behind the counter. 
Each lamp can be lighted separately, 
as the salesman desires, and the 
customer can quickly make selection 
without the necessity of handling any 
lamps or littering the counter. 





Small Ads Scattered Through 
Paper Better Than One 
Big Ad, Think Provi- 


dence Dealers 


While recent experiments in co- 
operative electrical advertising have 
become more and more frequent, 
some merchants put up an interest- 
ing case for the parallel policy of 
scattering smaller advertisements of 
different dealers throughout the 
newspaper and thus having some- 
thing electrical on nearly every page. 

Regarding co-operative publicity, 
and the attitude toward it of Provi- 
dence, R. I., dealers, Edward R. Dav- 
enport, sales manager Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company, says: 

“IT am of the opinion that the so- 
called ‘electrical page’ is not as ef- 
fective as independent publicity. 
During the holidays we run only 
one or two large advertisements of 
the co-operative kind. The rest of 
the time we scatter our ads. 


in the paper and then consistently 
read all of the advertising spread on 
that one page. 

“Our local contractor-dealers this 
year scattered their ads through the 
paper, and we believe that, by acting 
independently as far as the public 
was concerned, we all did more busi- 
ness and are better off than we would 
have been by collective advertising.” 


Vermont Farmers Combat 
the Gypsy Moth with 


Vacuum Cleaners 


From Vermont comes the report 
of a new use for the vacuum 
cleaner. One of the dealers at Lake- 
ville sold a cleaner to a woman who 
suffered considerable damage as a 
result of the invasion of the Green 
Mountain country by gypsy moths a 
year ago. Despite several weeks of 
constant effort on her part picking 
the pests off her trees and arbors by 
hand and immersing them in gasoline 
(during which eight gallons of the 
visitors succumbed to her attacks) 
she was unable to keep up with their 
inroads and lost most of her fruit 
crop. 

Last winter she devoted all her 
spare time to searching for a more 
effective cure for the moths and 
finally decided to try _ electrical 
methods. Long lines of wires were 
installed in her orchard and a vacuum 
clean r purchased. As a result when 
the pests returned this summer she 
attacked their nests, applying the 
cleaner to the trees and shrubs. Her 
experiment has proven such a success 


that several other farmers about 
Lakeville are installing similar 
apparatus. 





To Reach Those Customers with Balanced Accounts 


By GEORGE WEIDERMAN 
President George Weiderman Electric Com pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GEO. WEIDERMAN ELECTRIC CO. Inc 





“Can’t you arrange to owe us something?” 

is the message this Brooklyn company 

stamps on blank statements which it sends 
to customers with balanced accounts. 








To “wake up” those customers on 
our books who have not purchased re- 
cently and whose accounts are balanced, 
we try a little stunt which has proved 
very successful. 

We send blank statements to these 
customers, with a stamped message 
which always seems to amuse them 
mightily: “Please note your account is 
balanced. This is very unsatisfactory 
to us. Can’t you arrange to owe us 
something?” Just the fact that it 
brings a smile makes it worth while, 
but besides that it has actually brought 
us quite a large number of orders. 

We think that most of the customers 
receiving these statements are pleased 
with the fact that they have credit in 
our establishment, which we wish them 
to take advantage of. It also keeps us 


in closer touch with them. 

Another stamp on the same state- 
ment reminds them of their 
needs. 


lamp 
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Why Enthusiasm Is an Asset 
By J. M. BALDWIN 


Bear in mind that no two people 
can be handled alike. Some must 
be reached by cold-blooded, logical 
arguments; others by suggestions. 
There are as many ways of reaching 
your customer as there are people. 
Enthusiasm is a wonderful asset in 
getting business. Think success, 
talk success, walk success and you 
will have success; there is no way to 
avoid it. We are unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the person who is on fire 
with his employment; whose very 
heart and soul are in the work. The 
enthusiastic canvasser is one who 
usually gets the trade. Some sales- 
men are so full of zeal you cannot 


help admiring them. They win. Do 
you? 





Clothes Tell a Lot 


Clothes don’t make the man, but 
they tell a lot about him. 

John Raper, a newspaper man, tells 
how he once went to his tailor to try 
on a new suit of clothes. 

As he stood before the mirror he 
complained to the tailor that he did 
not like the fit of the coat. He was 
told that. it was an exact duplicate of 
his previous suit and 
that it had been fitted 


The Jobber’s Salesman 





| Ideas Other Men Have Used 


to Help Them Sell Goods, 
and to Build Better Dealer- 


Customers 











appeared with dusty shoes or faces. 
Some business men say that fifteen 
extra minutes spent in brushing up 
in the morning will get them home an 
hour earlier in the evening, mean- 
ing that they can work faster when 
they look and feel spick and span.— 
Kodak Salesman. 





Salesmen Who Are “Rough 
Diamonds” 
By GEORGE L. PHILLIPS 


Some salesmen I know are so 
crude in their manner and methods 
that even their best friends make 
excuses for them. Since the crude- 
ness is not to be concealed, those 
friends make the most of it and call 
such men “rough diamonds,” intend- 
ing to imply that the roughness is 
merely a natural exterior which sur- 
rounds intrinsically valuable inside 
qualities, 

There is seldom any question about 
the roughness of these rough dia- 
monds, though it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to see any reason for the “dia- 
mond” part of the name. A rough 





diamond is not valuable because of 
its rough exterior, but in spite of it. 
We sometimes get so enthusiastic 


over these crude specimens of 
humanity that we find ourselves 
praising their roughness instead of 
the qualities it covers. 

Salesmen of the rough-diamond 
sort are inclined to get to feel that 
their roughness is a sort of valuable 
quality, giving them distinction and 
individuality. They emphasize it and 
make no effort to overcome such ten- 
dencies, feeling that they have a 
reputation to live up to. 


AN APpoLoGcy, NoT A COMPLIMENT 


The thing the “rough diamond” 
salesman should get into his mind is 
that he has been given that title as 
an apology, not as a compliment. A 
diamond increases in value in pro- 
portion as its roughness disappears. 
The more obvious the defects the 
more we apologize for them. 

Roughness and crudeness in selling 
do not make for success. Buyers do 
not value the rough exterior. It 
repels them. It handicaps the pos- 
sessor. They know that the day of 
the rough-and-ready chap in business 
is really past. We like a man to be 
ready and strong, but roughness is 
no addition to his equipment. We 

may not object openly 











with exceptional care. 

“What you need, Mr. 
Raper, is a_ shave,” 
said the tailor. 

Raper agreed to try 
the remedy, and as he 
started for the barber 
shop next door the 
tailor suggested that 
he also get his shoes 
shined. 

A half hour later he 
came back, tried on the 
suit and said he was 
completely satisfied, 
that it looked as well 
as any suit he had ever 
had on. 

The tailor then ex- 
plained that his was 
not an_ isolated in- 
stance. He said he fre- 
quently delayed letting 
his customers try on 
new clothes when they 


page. 











Ten Commandments of Selling 


By JOHN H. PATTERSON 
President National Cash Register Company 


1. The nerves from the eyes to the brain are many times larger 
than those from the ears to the brain. Therefore, when possible 
to use a picture instead of words, use one and make the words 
mere connectives for the picture. 

2. Confine the attention to the exact subject by drawing out- 
lines and putting in the divisions; then we make certain that we 
are all talking about the same thing. 

3. Aim for dramatic effects either speaking or writing—study 
them out beforehand. This holds the attention. 

4. Red is the best color to attract and hold attention, therefore 
use plenty of it. 

5. Few words—short sentences—small words—big ideas. 

6. Tell why as well as how. 


7. Do not be afraid of big type and do not put too much on a 


8. Do not crowd ideas in speaking or writing. No advertise- 
ment is big enough for two ideas. 
9. Before you try to convince any one else make sure that you 
are convinced, and if you cannot convince yourself drop the 
subject. Do not try to “‘put over” anything. 
10. Tell the truth. 


71 to the rough stuff on 
| the part of a salesman, 
but 


inwardly we re- 
sent it. 
The “rough-dia- 


|} mond” type of salesmen 
| sometimes gets. the 
idea that there is not 
enough force behind 
the gentlemanly type 
of selling, that it lacks 
punch. Well, men have 
thought that there was 
no punch behind scien- 
tific boxing, but many 
a burly brute who has 
tried to rush an experi- 
enced boxer off his feet 
has found there was a 
very real punch in 
scientific methods and 
he has lived to admit 
that science, after all, 
is not such a ladylike 
matter. 








It is not 





necessary 
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that a man shall become effeminate 
in discarding the rough-and-ready 
method. Force need not be sacrificed. 
You know of no more forceful men, 
no more forceful talkers, than those 
whose force is mental rather than 
physical. The truly dynamic man is 
dynamic through the exercise of men- 
tal rather than physical energy. 

The careful buyer is not impressed 
by brute force, by the waving of 
arms and the elevation of the voice. 
More noise and strength do not mean 
anything to him. Buying is a mental 
operation, not a muscular proceeding. 
The buyer is impressed by the force 
of a determined mind and a keen 
intellect. You can get your selling 
talk over with ten buyers by using 
brain force when you could not get 
it over with one by using physica! 
force. 

A rough diamond really has about 
as much place in a selling force as a 
purple cow has in a dairy. And, 
‘“‘anvhow, I’d rather see than be one.” 





“Jobber’s Salesman Wanted” 


An advertisement in the “Help 
Wanted, Male” column read: ‘“Sales- 
man wanted—-the man we want has 
been at it long enough to know the 
principal dealers in his field, but not 
so long that he has gone to seed.” 

There you have the important 
thing in the matter of the experience 
qualification. Nobody is looking for 
a salesman who has gone to seed, 
who has done the same thing in the 
same way until he can think of no 
other way. Some salesmen go to 
seed pretty young. They become 
satisfied with themselves and their 
methods before they have any too 
much to be satisfied with. 

While it is experience just to go 
around and around on your territory 
and see and sell the same men in 
the same way month after month, 
experience of that limited sort does 
not promote growth. It is too much 
like the milkman’s job. 

Every salesman wants to be 
advanced. Ambitious salesmen want 
to advance themslves. They are not 
satisfied with merely holding a posi- 
tion and getting slight salary 
increases due to length of service. 
They want to be worth more and get 
it because they earn it. Advance- 
ment, however, does not come from 
merely wanting it or wishing for it. 
It comes from growth in ability and 
in knowledge, and this growth comes 
from effort. It comes from making 
vour experience count. 


A Convenient Display of 
Lamps and Lamp 


Accessories 








Right near the entrance to the store, where 
the customer sees it as soon as he steps 
inside, the electric shop of the Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company, Providence, R. I., 


has this showcase, designed to meet the 
customer’s needs in lighting accessories. 
Flashlights, small lamps and candlesticks 
are in the case, all plainly marked with 
the prices. On the adjoining table are other 
conveniences and _ accessories, including 
lamps, plugs, sockets and adapter equip- 
ments for vases and decorative bowls. 





Let me quote from a recent adver- 
tisement of another type. 

Salesman wanted—The man we want 
has vision, foresight and ambition. He 
will know that selling dealers does not 
mean just loading them up with a stock 
and leaving them to dispose of it as 
best they can. He can show them how 
and he will actually assist them to build 
up their business on our line. In other 
words, he will play the game of sales- 
manship in its highest and most modern 
conception. He will pioneer, do field 
work, actually sell for dealers when 
necessary, and do everything else in his 
power to co-operate with our campaign 
to make our line a money-maker. 

Whether that is the kind of a 
position you hold or for which you 
are fitting yourself or not, the adver- 
tisement should give you something 
of an idea of what manufacturers 
and jobbers like to find in salesmen. 

If you will take note of the con- 
tents of the advertisements ‘“Sales- 
men wanted” you will find there is 
one keynote in most of them. There 
is one qualification nearly every sales 
manager seems to be looking for in 
the man he is going to hire. That 
qualification is experience. 

“Man with experience preferred,” 
“Experience required,” “State age 
and experience,” “Must have intimate 
knowledge of,” “Splendid opening for 





man with experience,” “Man we want 
must have been in the business long 
enough to know it thoroughly.” So 
it goes right down the page. 

When a sales manager wants a man 
without experience he does not have 
to advertise for him. He can pick up 
green hands almost anywhere. Expe- 
rience is a qualification of many 
degrees, and you never get to where 
further experience cannot teach you 
more if you are willing to learn. 
Make your experience count for as 
much as possible in increased ability. 
Don’t go to seed on the job. 





Put Her There, Salesman ! 


The salesman must shake hands 
with his customers. There are, for 
example, the people you know pretty 
well, personal friends and acquaint- 
ances, and then there are those with 
whom your acquaintance is just be- 
ginning. There are many customers 
with whom you have friendly rela- 
tions and you want to encourage the 
friendship. But do you know how 
to shake hands? 

Do you grab the other fellow’s 
hand with a regular college freshman 
grip and as if the password was “Put 
her there, old top!’ Do you make 
the shakee wish you at the end of 
the earth with your painful pinch? 

You can’t help your standing with 
anybody by using either of those 
handshakes. If you shake hands in 
a way that makes the other fellow 
wish to avoid the ceremony the next 
time you had better cut it out. 

There is a happy medium between 
the freshman grab and the dead man 
flop. Can you imagine how Theodore 
Roosevelt shook hands?’ Such a live, 
energetic individual shows energy in 
his handshake, but at the same time 
he shows control of that energy. A 
quick, firm grasp and shake with a 
look straight in the eyes. That means 
something. It brings the two indi- 
viduals more closely together. A limp 
wiggle and a look over the other 
fellow’s shoulder or at his necktie 
gets you nowhere. 

Don’t be the kind to want to shake 
hands with everybody every time you 
meet them. Learn when to shake 
hands as well as how. You can com- 
pel people to shake hands by stick- 
ing your hand out and holding it 
there until they are shamed into 
taking it. That is a poor plan. 


Shake hands only when it is the 
natural thing to do, and do it in the 
natural way. Give the other fellow 
a chance to take the initiative. 
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The Place of the Jobber: in 
Promoting Merchandise Sales 


“Manufacturers who do not con- 
sider the jobber in their schemes of 
distribution make a serious mis- 
take,” declared Saunders Norvill, for- 
merly vice-president and sales mana- 
ger Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, later president of the Norvill- 
Shapleigh Company, St. Louis, and 
now chairman of the board of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., manufac- 
turers of drugs and chemicals, New 
York City, in a talk before the 
Associated Advertising Clubs’ con- 
vention at Indianapolis in June. 

_ Intensive advertising work by large 
cities should not be taken without the 
help and support of the jobbers in that 
city, and in order to put the business 
established on a future paying basis 
the jobber should be “sold” on the 
goods. 

Here 1 may be permitted to make a 
suggestion that I believe should be 
given serious consideration by manu- 
facturers in laying out their campaigns 
for introducing new goods. The job- 
bers should ‘be given an extra large 
introductory commission for their co- 
operation in introducing goods. Then 
when the goods are established in the 
territory the manufacturer would be 
justified in withdrawing the special in- 
ducement offered to the jobber for his 
introductory service. 

Not only do I believe that in the fu- 
ture the progressive jobber will do gen- 
eral advertising on his own lines in his 
territory out of his own pocket, but I 
believe he will find it to his interest to 
divide the cost of advertising with 


manufacturers on their lines. I be- 
lieve if the jobbers would pay a part 
of this advertising cost they would be- 
come more interested in advertising 
and I also believe they would do better 
work than when they depended entirely 
upon the manufacturer to work up the 
trade and tacitly accept the position of 
simply being the warehouse from which 
the goods are drawn as sold by the 
manufacturer. 

In conclusion, let me say that the evo- 
lution of the jobber and the strength 
of his future position in the distribu- 
tion of goods depends entirely upon the 
intelligence and energy that he puts 
into his business. He has an almost 
unlimited field, and the greater the 
service he gives the stronger he will 
grow and the more secure his business 
will be as a franchise in his community. 

The jobbers of the country have 
given good service in the past. I do 
not believe that they have been fully 
compensated for this service. Hundreds 
of manufacturers are willing to have 
the jobber distribute the goods for them 
if they can feel safe and secure in 
the fact that the jobber will do it. 

Almost every intelligent manufac- 
turer in the country realizes that to 
have his goods stocked and listed in 
the catalogs and in the price lists of 
jobbers’ salesmen all over the country 
is an insurance of his bus‘ness, but 
where the shoe pinches is in the fact 
that manufacturers in bringing out new 
lines and new manufacturers just com- 
ing on the market do not feel safe in 
the hands of the jobber as a developer 
of new business. This is where the job- 
ber must improve, and in bringing out 
this side of the business he will set 
a generous portion of his profits for 
development work and in this develop- 
ment work, if he is wise, he will turn 
not only to advertising but to the ex- 
perience of trained advertising ifen. 





If the Dealer Hasn’t Enough Display Windows of His Own. 
Let Him Rent Windows from Other Merchants 














This hardly looks like a display window in a fruit dealer’s store, does it? 
of fact, that is what it is, although, if you could read the large sign in the window, you 
would see “Electrical supplies displayed in this window for sale by the Pickles Electric 


Company.” 





As a matter 


J. A. Pickles, an energetic electrical contractor of Sanford, Maine, had no 


display window of his own, so, knowing the value of this form of advertising, he 


decided to rent one. 


He made arrangements with a fruit dealer on the main street to 


use one of the windows in his store, and is more than pleased with the results; for one 
hing, the very oddity of the appearance of an electric window in a fruit shop seems 
to give it additional pulling power. 


Policy of “ Wholesale Only” 
Makes for Prompter Service 
at Jobber’s Counter 


On March 1 of this year a certain 
electrical jobbing company in New 
York City put into effect a strict 
policy of ‘wholesale only.” One of the 
noticeable results has been the saving 
in the time of contractors and con- 
tractors’ men who come into the com- 
pany’s place of business for supplies. 

Formerly these contractors’ men 
had to elbow their way through a 
waiting crowd of retail customers. 
The time of the salesmen behind the 
counter was also unduly taken up 


with these retail buyers. Sometimes 
a woman purchaser would linger 


exasperatingly over the selection of a 
percolator or iron, or a fussy gentle- 
man would take half an hour asking 
questions about an electric washer. 
Under such circumstances it would 
be almost impossible for any human 
sales force to handle, on the one 
hand, a set of retail purchasers. 
demanding time and attention, and 
on the other the company’s regular 
line of wholesale customers, who, 
knowing what they want, seek, above 
all, quick service. 

“Our policy of ‘wholesale only’ has 
solved all these troubles caused by 
h:ving retail customers around,” 
explains the manager after an expe- 


rience of several months with the 
strictly jobbing policy. 
“The occasiona! retail customer 


who strays into our store is cour- 
teously referred to his nearest elec- 
trical contracter-dealer. We are post- 
ing a list of these contractors, with 
their addresses, near the front of our 
counter for ready reference. 

“But one of the principal results 
of our ‘wholesale only’ policy has 
been to make for more prompt 
service at the counter, where the 
trade sends in for its electrical sup- 
plies. Our customers are paying for 
the time of their men in good round 
figures, and every minute one is kept 
waiting it means clipping off so much 
profit from the job. This company 
has always made a point of prompt 
service to customers and our depar- 
ture of ‘wholesale only’ has resulted 
in more satisfactory service.” 





buy furniture, rugs and 
decorations to make your home 
“comfy” and artistic. Electric port- 
able lamps enhance the whole. In- 
stall extra outlets for their uwse— 
QUALITY ELECTRICAL Work! 


You 
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Use Christmas Dealer Helps 
-—Here’s a List to 
Choose From 


Christmas “dealer help” material 
will probably be more useful this year 
than it has been in several years 
past. For one thing, Christmas buy- 
ers are going to be less prodigal in 
their spending—which means that 
business will come to the dealer who 
goes after it in a sense that mer- 
chants have almost forgotten since 
pre-war days. 

Every selling tool will have to be 
put on the job again—Christmas 
window display cut-outs, newspaper 
ad cuts, Christmas sales letters, and 
all the other helps which are available 
to the dealer for the asking. Their 
object is to reduce the “high cost of 
making sales.” Set them all working 
this Christmas—from ad cuts to 
Christmas stamps—and they’ll do the 
trick! Here are only a few of the 
Christmas helps to choose from: 
From the Society for Electrical Devel- 

opment, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City. 

Five-piece Christmas window display 
cut-out, featuring the slogan, “Say 
Merry Christmas Electrically.” 

Invitation announcement for dealers 
to mail to prospects, hand-lettered on 
note paper. 

Five-color poster stamps. 

Lantern slides in color. 





Sales Helps for the 











| Show Window, Counter, Mail 
Advertising and Specialty Aids 
Which Manufacturers O ffer to 
Help You Get More Trade 

















Mats or stereos for twenty-three 


newspaper ad suggestions. 

From the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, Advertising and Publicity 
Service Bureau, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 

Booklet, “Gifts,” in four colors. 
Folder, “Electrical Gifts,” in three 
colors. 
From the Western Electric Company. 
Four-page folder, letter-head size, 
“Useful Electrical Gifts.” 
From the General Electric Company 
Four-page folder, multigraphed let- 
ter, ad cuts, and stickers, on the “Ar- 
borlux” Christmas tree set. 
Folder, in colors, on toy transformer. 
Santa Claus cuts, Christmas 
wreaths, borders, etc., for newspaper 
advertisements. 


From the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. 
Christmas newspaper electros. on 


toasters, percolators, ete. 





An Illumination Handbook 


The “Holophane Datalog” is the 
name of a new 128-page illustrated 
illumination handbook just published 
by the Holophane Company, New 
York. This book has been compiled 
from the large volume of lighting 
data that have been accumulated by 
the Holophane engineering depart- 








An attractive Christmas window may be designed, centering around nothing more than 


a gay holiday cut-out. 
Society for Electrical Development. 


This display was built around the cut-out supplied by the 
It is in eight colors, mounted on heavy card board. 


each piece with an easel back and the center piece 27 in. high. 


Dealer 








ment in its twenty-five years of 
active illumination work and is a 
complete and up-to-date authoritative 
handbook on illumination. 

The first sixty-eight pages give 
detailed information on engineering 
subjects, among which are: 


Absorption of light 

Accident prevention 

Average-flux method of calculation 
Balancer sets 

Burning positions of lamps 
Candlepower 

Cleaning 

Cost of scientific illumination 
Coefficients of reflection 
Coefficients of utilization 

Cosine law 

Depreciation factor 

Distribution curve 

Efficiency of a reflector 

Effect of dust and dirt 

Foot-candle 

Formule for illumination calculations 
Fundamental principles of illumination 
Glare 

Illumination measurements 

Industrial lighting 

Inverse-square law 

Maintenance 

Protective lighting 

Ro00m ratio 
Yard lighting, etc. 


The remaining sixty pages show 
cuts, photometric curves, dimensions, 
recommended lamp sizes, spacing and 
mounting height recommendations 
and details of installation for various 
types of lighting units. 

These types of lighting units 
include the entire lighting field and 
are grouped under such sections as 
general lighting, industrial lighting, 
commercial lighting, miscellaneous, 
street lighting, house lighting, dec- 
orative lighting, railroad lighting 
and fittings. 

A limited number of these books 
are available for distribution and 
may be obtained by addressing the 
Holophane Company, New York City. 





Flash on the Red Cross 
Rollcall 


Between Nov. 11 and 25 the Amer- 
ican Red Cross will issue its annual 
rolleall to members to pay their 
annual dues and renew their mem- 
bership. Stores all over the country, 
it is expected, will tie up with the 
movement in window displays and 
newspaper advertisements, and none 
more effectively than the electrical 
dealers. The Red Cross posters, ob- 
tained from the local chapters, make 
effective window displays, and many 
dealers in previous drives found a 
tie-up with the campaign in electric 
sewing machines, heating pads, ete. 
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Electric Washer Ads That 
Make “Friend Hus- 


band” Think 


Although women do 90 per cent of 
the buying in the United States, 
that doesn’t mean that men can be 
left out of the reckoning altogether. 
Even if the woman does the actual 
buying, she usually talks over an 








\ re 
A message to the man of 
the house 
pcs eager sigh ne pocagel fleetaggae Nap abpe cae 


this same efficiency to your home NOW - with an 
“Easy” Electric 
Washing Machine 


wrecking 




















Is it foolish to address a washing machine 
ad to men instead of women? Not a bit 
of it! Most husbands have at least some- 
thing to say about the purchase of this ap- 
pliance—because women are as yet a little 
fearful of the “machinery” part of it. Be- 
sides—label your ad “for men only,” and 
every woman, from 16 to 60, will devour 
every word of it! 





important purchase with her hus- 
band first. That is why an occa- 
sional appeal to “the man of the 
house” in your newspaper ads is 
well worth while, especially when 
the appeal is to lighten her labor 
in the home as his has been light- 
ened in the office. Such, at least, is 
the substance of this advertisement, 
one of a series prepared by the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corpo- 
ration, Syracuse, N. Y., for the use 
of its dealers in their local news- 
paper columns. 





An Election Map for Your 
Display Window 
As election day approaches any- 


thing bearing even remotely on the 
campaign is sure to attract popular 


being distributed by the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in the form of a col- 
ored poster showing maps with the 
election data of the 1916 election. 
Two other maps show the states 
which ratified the women’s suffrage 
and prohibition amendments. Other 
information given which will interest 
the voters is: The electoral vote for 
president and vice-president at every 
election in the country’s history, 
condensed biographies of the present 
presidential candidates, and sum- 
maries of both platforms. 





“You and Your Laundry” — 
A New Book Every House- 
wife Will Appreciate 


Why is it that cookery is an art 
one learns from textbooks, but 
laundering is one of those jobs you 
just “must know,” without being 
taught? The young housewife starts 
out with at least two cookbooks, but 
apparently her friends think she has 
a natural instinct for laundering 
and doesn’t need any guidance in 
that line. And yet a book on laun- 
dering would save her many a slip— 
and many a bill—if only because she 


then has in black and white the rules 
which her laundress should follow. 

Such a book has now been written, 
under the title “You and Your 
Laundry,” by the household econo- 
mist, Mrs. Christine Fredericks, for 
the Hurley Machine Company, Chi- 
cago. In it Mrs. Fredericks tells 
why washboard methods are out of 
date, how to prepare and use soap 
solutions, the right way to do elec- 
tric machine washing, including ex- 
plicit directions for sorting the 
clothes, the order in which to wash 
them and how to handle different 
kinds of pieces. She tells how to 
remove stains and set colors, how to 
iron on a “Thor,” how to figure the 
cost of the laundry, and how to 
arrange the laundry. 

The book is intended primarily, of 
course, for housewives, but will be 
of almost equal value to dealers, and 
is now ready for distribution by 
the Hurley company. 





The Usona Manufacturing Company, 
1 Hudson Street, New York City, is of- 
fering dealers a new display case, 
either oak or mahogany, for displaying 
flashlights. The case is equipped with 
a fool-proof battery tester, making it 
possible to test all batteries automat- 
ically on the right bulb. 





Post a Home Laundry Plan on the Wall in Your Store 
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attention, and the dealer who shows 
something of interest to the voters 
in his window will have a crowd con- 
stantly before it. An unusual elec- 
tion attraction for window display is 


Funny thing about being an electrical dealer—you’re expected to know the answer to 
every household question, from washing dishes to laying out a model laundry. And 
yet, who should know the best plan for an electric laundry if not the man who sells 
the goods? | To help dealers answer such inquiries, a correct plan for a home laundry 
is issued with a recent number of “Action and Suction,” published by the Apex Applianc« 
Company, 3223 West Thirtieth Street, Chicago. Posted on the wall of the store, it will 
interest many women visitors and start them to thinking about the possibilities of 
“electric laundries” in their own homes. 
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Harvard Business School to 
Make a Survey of Cost of 
Retailing Electrical 
Merchandise 


Under the direction of Melvin T. 
Copeland, director of the Bureau of 
Business Research of Harvard Univer- 
sity, a survey will shortly be under- 
taken of the cost of retailing electrical 
merchandise. Similar surveys have 
been completed by this school for the 
retail shoe, hardware and_ grocery 
trades. All classes- of electrical resale 
outlets will be covered by the investi- 
gation—electrical specialty shops, job- 
bers, contractor-dealer stores, central 
stations, appliance departments, de- 
partment stores, hardware stores, drug 
stores and others. Conditions in dif- 
ferent sections of the country will be 
studied in order that the results ob- 
tained may be representative of the 
country as a whole. The Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research has invited 
various bodies in the electrical industry 
to co-operate in defraying the cost of 
this survey. Active work in getting 
information is expected to begin about 
the first of January, 1921. 





C. S. Beardsley Goes with 
Apex; Fred Otte, Jr.. 
Succeeds Him with 
Ohio Tuec 


Charles S. Beardsley has been ap- 
pointed sales director of the Apex 
Electrical Distributing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and will have complete su- 
pervision of the sales of Apex electric 
suction cleaners and Rotapex electric 
clothes washers. “Mr. Beardsley has 
been very successful for three years 
as general manager of the United 





Gossip of the Trade 





Glimpses of Electrical Men | 

at Work, at Play, and in 

Convention—as Caught by | 
Lens and Pencil 
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Electric Company, Canton, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of the Ohio Tuec vacuum 
cleaner,” writes C. G. Frantz, general 

















Just why C. S. Beardsley waves his hands 
so violently before he plunges from the 
springboard into the swimming tank no- 
body seems to know. Not even a fast 
camera could catch his hands this time—at 
the Long Beach outing of the Ohio Tuec dis- 
tributers for the New York metropolitan 
district—when he won the fat man’s diving 
contest, as he usually does. 





manager of the Apex Company, “and 
we feel that his broad experience in 
general business as well as in our par- 
ticular line will be of material benefit 





to our Apex and Rotapex sales work.” 
Fred Otte, Jr., has succeeded Mr. 
Beardsley in the United Electric Com- 
pany at Canton, becoming managing 
sales director of the company. 





New England Declares for 
Co-Operative Campaign 


“Full co-operation to the limit of the 
power of the contact committee in elec- 
trical commercial development” was 
unanimously voted by the New England 
Geographic Division of the National 
Electric Light Association at its Kineo, 
Maine, convention Sept. 14 to 16. By 
this declaration the central station men 
of New England indorsed closer rela- 
tions for mutual profit and larger ser- 
vice to the public among all four 


‘branches of the electrical industry and 


took an important step toward the real- 
ization of the benefits so conspicuously 
secured in the celebrated California Co- 
Operative Campaign. 

George B. Quinby, president Massa- 
chusetts State Association of Electrical 
Contractor-Dealers, and James E. Wil- 
son, secretary, both addressed the con- 
vention, testifying to the valuable work 
of the New England Electrical Council 
and the contact committees from the 
various branches of the industry. Wil- 
liam Gould, chairman contact com- 
mittee of the New England Geographic 
Division, N. E. L. A.; W. F. Abely, 
president New England Electrical Sup- 
ply Jobbers’ Club, and Frank J. Allen, 
representing the manufacturing branch 
of the industry, each contributed to the 
proceedings, bearing witness to the new 
spirit of team play and the enlightened 
common purposes now raising the rela- 
tions of the branches to a new plane 
of prosperity and service. From now 
on bigger and broader policies will de- 
velop co-operatively among the brethren 
in the northeastern states. 





Illuminating Engineers Greet New President, Brigadier-General G. H. Harries, and 
Retiring President, S$. E. Doane, at Cleveland Convention 











Grouped around Brigadier-General George H. Harries, the new 
president of the Illuminating Engineering Society, and S. E. 
Doane, the retiring preside: t, are the m mbers of this organ- 
ization and their guests who attended the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the society in Cleveland, Oct. 4 to 7. 
confidence that adequate and efficient lighting will be in even 
greater demand in the future than it has been in the past. 
feeling was reflected in the program, in which ten of the twenty 


All expressed 
industry. 
This 


papers presented were devoted to the lighting of homes, stores, 
motion picture theaters and industrial establishments. Through 
the initiative and influence of Mr. D 
pleted for broadening the scope and increasing the usefulness of 
the society by publis’..ing engineering bulletins, etc., for the entire 
This will eliminate duplication and replace the tech- 
nical publications now issued by different manufacturers, who have 
offered their co-operation in making the new plan a success. 


oane, plans have been com- 
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Radio Manufacturer Defines 
Selling Policy to Retailers 


The American Radio & Research Cor- 
poration, 21 Park Row, New York, 
manufacturer of “Amrad” radio prod- 
ducts, has announced the following flat 
trade discounts on all of its Amrad 
radio apparatus for the benefit of 
electrical retailers: 

“A discount of 25 per cent subject to 
terms stated will be granted retailers 


are requested to submit references with 
initial order. 

“List prices: It is requested that all 
retailers maintain our published list 
prices without exception.” 





Condit Electrical Manufacturing 
Company.—The plant of the Chase- 
Shawmut Company, Newburyport, 


Mass., has been purchased by Sears B. 
Condit, Jr., president Condit Electrical 
Manufacturing Co., South Boston. 





DISCOUNT 


Item 
Lfype D Wavemeter. . 
Type G-1 quenched gap |! kw. 
Type G-2 quenched gap } kw. 
Type G-3 quenched gap 4 kw 
Type A-1! resistance | kw... 
Type A-2 resistance } kw... 
Type A-3 resistance } kw........ 
Type C induction coil, 6-volt..... 
Type C-1 induction coil, 32-volt... 
Type B lighting switch....... ar 
Type C detector stand, duplex. 
Type C-1 detector stand, single..... 
Type C-2 detector cup mounting..... 
Type K knob and dial, 6-in. pkg....... 
Type K-1 knob with screws, 12-in. pkg 
Type K-2 dial only, 12-in. pkg....... 


SCHEDULE Regular Amrad 

Retailer Retailer 

List Discount, Discount, 

Price per Cent per Cent 
$7.50 25 30 
29.75 25 30 
18.75 25 30 
13.50 25 30 
9.50 25 30 
6.75 25 30 
4.50 25 30 
35.75 25 30 
38.50 25 30 
'3.25 25 30 
6.50 25 30 
3.50 25 30 
2.50 25 30 
65 25 30 
a 25 30 
35 25 30 





who order such stock as is requested 
by their patrons. 

“A discount of 30 per cent, subject 
to more desirable terms, as explained 
herein, will be granted retailers who 
agree to carry and display at all times 
the complete Amrad line as specified in 
the minimum requirements here out- 
lined. 

“This agreement, which is only made 
in the spirit of business good faith and 
mutual co-operation, may be withdrawn 
by either party on sixty days’ notice. 

“Retailers who agree to the require- 
ments will be known as Amrad retail- 
ers. Their names will be published 
periodically in full page space in the 
leading radio papers according to the 
schedule listed. 

“These advertisements will encourage 
radio amateurs to visit their nearest 
dealer for the purpose of buying or 
inspecting our product or obtaining our 
latest bulletins, a supply of which 
will be furnished regularly to Amrad 
retailers. 

“The above schedule supersedes pre- 
vious schedules of discounts and prices, 
beginning June 15, 1920. All quotations 
are f.o.b. Medford Hillside, Mass. 
Prices are subject to change without 
notice but every effort will be made to 
stabilize prices listed here. 

“Discounts listed are flat, regardless 
of quantity. Discount rates in effect 
heretofore are canceled June 15, 1920. 

“Terms: Regular retailers not carry- 
ing the complete line of Amrad Radio 
Products are granted cash 2 per cent 
discount 10 days. Net 30 days; 60 days 
credit on trade acceptances. Amrad 
retailers are billed on first of month for 
goods ordered during previous month 
and are granted 2 per cent cash dis- 
count. Net after 10th of month; 60 
days credit on trade acceptances. 

“References: Unlisted retailers not 
carrying accounts with us heretofore 


The First National Lighting Corpo- 
ration has been incorporated in Ohio 
with a capital stock of $100,000, to 
manufacture and distribute “Perfec- 
lite” commercial and industrial electric 
lighting fixtures in the territory east 
of the Mississippi. The officers are 
Joseph L. Jaffe, president; William S. 

















“Out of the West,” and fresh from the big 
doings in the electrical industry out there, 
comes “Bill” Shreve—just to drop in and 
call upon some of the folks in the East 
who’ve heard of his fame from afar, and 
to see what’s doing here. “Bill” is other- 
wise E. O. Shreve, San Francisco manage} 
of the General Electric Company and presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Electrical Devel- 
opment League—and incidentally one of 
the most powerful factors in the electrical 
industry west of the Rockies. 





Kiesel, vice-president; C. H. Heide, 
secretary-treasurer. Offices and show 
rooms have been opened at 2030 East 
Twenty-second Street, Cleveland. 





Society for Electrical Development Holds 
Weekly Staff Conferences 











Undersosd & Unde 








In order to insure close co-operation between the different departments of the Society fo: 
Electrical Development and to co-ordinate its efforts with a view to securing the maxi- 
mum results, a weekly staff conference is held, which is attended by the members of the 


society’s staff who are responsible for the various activities. 


At this conference the work 


of the society is planned, with every one on the staff contributing his expert opinion and 


suggestions. 


If the plans are for any extensive campaign activity, they are submitted to 


the execut‘ve committee for approval, and after passing that committee, they are car- 


ried out by the staff under the guidance of the general manager. 


The further develop- 


ment and execution of the plans form the topic for the weekly staff conference, which, 
from time to time, receives the personal reports of the field representatives, who are able 


to keep the staff in touch with the industry. 


Not the least important service rendered 


by the society to the industry is the popularizing of the slogan “Do It Electrically !” 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances Suitable for Electrical Christmas Gifts 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
Mumber ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put infor- 
mation on what is made and who makes 
it right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be 
pasted on sheets of paper for binding in 
a loose-leaf catalog or folder. 





























This section “New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 





Hexagonal Inclosed Lighting 
Unit 
From L£lectrical Merchandising, October, 1920 


A new six-sided lighting unit, designed 
to give both indirect and direct glareless 
light in high-class stores, offices, banks 
and public buildings, has been brought 
out by the Empire Lighting Fixture Com- 
pany, 121 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City: 


The unit consists essentially of an upper 
hexagonal glass reflector for casting the 
light up to the ceiling; a specially de- 
signed glass bottom for sending the light 
directly to the room beneath; and, be- 
tween these two, a metal section or sup- 
port. <A pull-chain attaches to the glass 
bottom. 

The unit is entirely 
signed to be dustproof. 


inclosed and de- 





Household Dishwasher 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


A new electric dishwasher for house- 
hold use has recently been designed, 
with a capacity of 100 pieces of china 
besides’ silverware—large enough, the 
maker says, to wash a whole day’s 
dishes at one time. 

The machine occupies a floor space of 
22 x 36 in. and is 35 in. high. There Jis 
an opening at the side for adding water, 
and the machine can be attached to waste 
and hot water pipes if desired. It is run 
by a 3-hp. motor and is attachable to any 
lamp socket. Six quarts of water are re- 
quired. 


A drop leaf at one end of the washer, 
18 in. long, may be raised when the ma- 
chine is not in use, making an aluminum 
top kitchen table 22 x 54 in. The washer 
is nickel trimmed, and is also made in 
a smaller size with a capacity of sixty 
pieces. G. S. Blakeslee & Company, 
Cicero, Tll., is the maker. 








Radiophone 

From £lectrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 

The OT-5 radiophone, which operates 
without “B” battery or external source of 
high potential, has been developed by the 
De Forest Radio Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, 1415 Sedgwick Avenue, New 
York City. 

The entire output may be easily trans- 


ported; the transmitter weight is 60 lb., 
including two 6-volt storage batteries. It 
operates with any suitable type of receiver 
and audion detector, the manufacturer 
says, with or without an audion amplifier, 
depending on range loudness, etc. 

The set is designed to operate an an- 
tenna whose capacity to earth varies from 
0.002 mf. to 0.0007 mf., although it may 
be used on even smaller antennas. 























Table Lamp with Silver Finish 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


A line of boudoir and table lamps with 
silver finish, announced by the Mautner 
Lamp Manufacturing Company, 55 Mercer 
Street, New York City, may be had in 
four different shapes and sizes. The shades 
are silk, parchment and crystalline. Other 
finishes for the same lamps are oxidized 
silver, bronze, ivory, oxidized brass and 
verde. The bases are of spun brass and 
the lamps are provided with silk cords. 
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Wire Stem 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


Simplicity of construction and ease of 
attachment were the aims of the Peer- 
less Light Company, Union and Meridian 


Streets, Chicago, in designing its new 
“EK. Z.”’ wire stem. It is made of one 
piece, the heavy loop being built in. 


There is said to be no necessity for pipe, 
casing, loop or finisher. It is provided 
with a 3-in. pipe size male thread for at- 
tachment and is made of stamped steel 
tubing. 














Ball-Bearing Type Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


The addition of a line of general pur- 
pose ball-bearing electric motors to its 
present lines of similar specialties for 
electric shops is announced by the Hobart 
Brothers Company, Troy, Ohio. 

The line will consist of motors of 1, 2, 
3, 5, 74 and 10 hp., for both alternating 
and direct current. All motors will be 
ball-bearing. 








Semi-Indirect Lighting Unit 
with Adjustable Supports 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


Designed especially for commercial 
lighting is the new semi-indirect lighting 
unit developed by H. G. McFaddin & Com- 
pany, 38 Warren Street, New York City. 

The glass bowl of the unit is held in 
an adjustable ring, which is locked in 
position by one of the supporting arms. 
Should the bowl! be fractured, it cannot 
fall, the maker says, as it is supported 
on its entire circumference. The sup- 
ports resemble small chains, having a thin 
edge toward the light to _ eliminate 
shadows on the ceiling. They are ad- 
justable in length by means of a positive 
indicating locking device. * 

By simply unhooking any one of the 
chain supports at the top, the bowl 
drops down without touching the lamp, 
for convenient cleaning or renewal of the 
lamp. 








Player Piano Power Plant 
From £lectrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 
A motor unit, known as the ‘“Aerex,’”’ 
which can be attached to any player piano 
to play electrically, has been put on the 
market by H. W. Yeager & Company, Inc, 
154 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 
After the device is installed it is neces- 
sary only to connect the piano to the 
house circuit by a cord. A small button 


starts the motor, which plays the roll, 
rewinds it and automatically stops the 
motor. All rotating parts of the motor 


and vacuum unit are in perfect balance 
and there is no vibration, declares the 
maker. Monthly oiling is done from the 
exterior from two oiling holes. 


Less than one-fifth the current required 


for the average electric iron is consumed 


by the device, which runs on alternating 
or direct current. 





Amplifier and Detector 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


Of unusually small dimensions is the 
single stage amplifier developed by the 
Acme Apparatus Company, 27 Windsor 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. The apparatus 
contains all the essential parts except the 
vacuum tube and batteries, and neverthe- 
less measures only about 34 in. x 34 in. x 

in. An “Acme” transformer is in- 
cluded among the other components. 


A detector has also been developed by 
the same company, of the same dimen- 
sions. The binding posts on these pieces 
of apparatus, the maker says, are so 
arranged that a detector and two-stage 
amplifier can be made with separate fila- 
ment control and the same batteries. 


Electric Washer with Portable 
Washing Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


An electric washing machine the en- 
tire driving unit of which may be lifted 
out of its housing and adjusted in any 
standard laundry tub has been developed 
by the Universal Utilities Corporation, 
Alpena, Mich. The zinc-perforated cylin- 
der has a continuous one-way motion, 
and by means of its adjustable extension 
arm is adaptable to any size of station- 
ary tub. 

In its own tub, however, the entire 
washer may be set on the gas range, 
the maker says, for boiling the clothes. 
All parts are metal, electro-galvanized, 
the tub and cover being of rust-proof 
iron. The machine weighs 51 Ib., has a 
capacity of six sheets and operates on 
either direct or alternating current. Its 
trade name is ‘‘Universal.” 








1,500-Watt Farm-Light Plant 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


As a supplement to its 1,200-watt plants, 
the Perfection Storage Battery Company, 
Fortieth Street and Rhodes Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has developed its model “SAR” 
13-kw. plant, designed to fill the need for 
a bigger unit with plenty of reserve power. 
This unit, the maker says, is especially 
fitted where it is desired to operate a 
milking machine or other heavy power- 
consuming devices which would overload 
the ordinary plant. The engine develops 
4 hp. and the generator 1,500 watts, and 
the plant is designed to carry seventy 
16-candlepower lights from the generator 
indefinitely. 

The engine is cooled with a radiator and 
sirocco fan. Other features, like the auto- 
matic operation, are similar to those of 
the smaller unit. There are fifteen models 
in the “SAR” 13-kw. type, and each type 
is made in 32, 65 and 110 volts. 




















Standardized Lighting Fixtures 
for Homes 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


Standardized lighting fixtures have as 
much to do with producing harmony in 
home interiors as has careful matching 
of the various pieces of furniture, points 
out the Moe-Bridges Company, 236 Broad- 
way, Milwaukee, Wis., in announcing its 
new “Set F” lighting units. These sets 
consist of four units, uniform in style 
and finish, but having one, two, three and 
four lights. All the fixtures are made of 
solid brass, including chain, bodies, arms, 
covers and loops, and every fixture is 
made with socket covers and wired with 
silk cord. There is a choice of fifteen 
different finishes for each set. 
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The Erner & Hopkins Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, after occupying tem- 
porary quarters on North High Street 
since the disastrous fire of six months 
ago, has secured new quarters in a four- 
story building at 148 North Third 
Street. The company will continue to 
handle a full line of electrical supplies 
and equipment. Contracting and instal- 
lation work will be handled by the Elec- 
tric Power Equipment Company, a new 
$50,000 concern located at 51 East 
Chestnut Street, incorporated by A. B. 
Weinfeld, E. L. Keller, H. R. Hartman 
and F. B. McWilliams, all former Erner- 
Hopkins men. 


Charles Eisler, incandescent lamp 
equipment engineer, has entered the 
consulting engineering field and is now 
devoting his time to designing and de- 
veloping special and automatic ma-~- 
chines for the manufacture of stand- 
ard, miniature and gas-filled lamps. His 
organization will also maintain a well- 
equipped department for manufacturing 
wire products used in the incandescent 
lamps. The temporary office will be at 
159 Clifton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


George Hamilton, formerly of the 
Hurley Machine Company, is now asso- 
ciated with the Hartman Electric Con- 
struction Company of Scranton, Pa. 


The G. Q. Electric Company, 23 Erie 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., announces the 
appointment of P. R. Boole as vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Boole was formerly general sales man- 
ager of the Electric Appliance Company 
of Chicago. F. W. Greusel, president of 
the company, is contracting for na- 
tionally advertised merchandise and S. 
C. Greusel, secretary and treasurer, will 
devote his entire time to giving cus- 
tomers service. 





Robert Sibley Becomes Head 
of McGraw-Hill San 
Francisco Office 


Robert Sibley, Pacific Coast editor of 
ELECTRICAL. MERCHANDISING, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, has been 
promoted to the position of chairman 
of the executive committee of the San 
Francisco office of the McGraw-Hill 
Company. Mr. Sibley is also editor 
of the Journal of Electricity. Under 
the new arrangement, the Technical 
Publishing Company, which formerly 
published the Journal of Electricity, is 
dissolved, and in future the Journal of 
Electricity will be published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Incorporated, at 
its San Francisco office. 

W. M. Deming, formerly president 
and general manager of the Technical 
Publishing Company, retires under the 
new arrangement. Mr. Deming leaves 
with the good will of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, and James H. McGraw, 
president, has publicly announced his 
appreciation of the good work that Mr. 
Deming did for the company while as- 
sociated with the McGraw-Hill interests 
during the past year in the publication 
of the Journal. 


New Retail Electrical Stores 





The Electric Supply Company of 
Mercedes, Tex., has been organized to 
conduct a retail business in electrical 
goods and supplies of all kinds. The 
company is capitalized for $10,000 and 
the incorporators are L. H. Jacobson, 
E. R. King and G. H. Windsor. 


Siegal Electrical Supply Company, a 
jobbing concern located at 156 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago, has opened 
a retail store at the same address. The 
wholesale and retail branches of the 
business will be conducted separately. 

The Buckeye’ Electric Company, 
Dover, Ohio, has been chartered with a 
capital stock of $10,000 to operate a 
retail electrical store and to do elec- 
trical contracting. The incorporators 
are J. H. Deyer, C. Ripple, L. Cressel, J. 
Thompson and J. D. Cressel. 





W. J. Moore of Caro, Mich., is a utility man- 


ager who believes in utility. His 144-inch 
Cadillac coupé is equipped with removable 
Pullman seats for seven persons, two tele- 
phones for connection with the outside 
world, two electric fans, sixteen electric 
lights, a system of electric heaters, a kitch- 
enette, a refrigerator, a storage cabinet (in- 
stalled before the enactment of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment), a folding table with 
non-spilling features, and a periscope (in- 
stalled since the passage of the Volstead 
law) giving the driver a full view of the 
street behind him. 





Dinsen & Company, 454 Fortieth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is a new elec- 
trical contracting concern which is 
capitalized at $10,000. The partners 
are J. Breslow and B. Dinsen. 

Messrs. Bennett and Heinzerling have 
opened a contractor-dealer shop at 5920 
Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
merchandising of appliances. 


The Delta Electric Company, 145 
South Fourth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is a new electrical contracting concern 
which is capitalized at $6,000. The 
organizers are G. Jalens, C. Michaels 
and M. Reichstein. 


J. M. Chapple has just opened a new 
electrical shop at 939 D Street, N.. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The M. A. Ruszkowski Electric Com- 
pany is a new contractor-dealer con- 
cern at 7022 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Interstate Electric Company of 
Alabama, whose parent organization is 
the Interstate Electric Company of New 
Orleans, has taken over the Electric & 
Auto Supply Company of Birmingham, 
Ala. S. V. Alltmont is general man- 
ager, with headquarters at 2104 First 
Avenue, Birmingham. 


A. J. Scheiderbauer, formerly with 
the Seven Corners Electric Company of 
St. Paul, Minn., is going into business 
for himself at 594 Edmund Street, St. 
Paul, as a contractor-dealer. 


The Francis L. Stanley Company of 
Salem, Mass., has been organized and 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000 to deal in electrical supplies, etc. 
The incorporators are Robert W. Hill 
and Clifford E. Stanley, both of Salem, 
and Edwin R. Dickinson of Beverly, 
Mass. 


Messrs. Bates and Carmody, for a 
number of years associated with the 
Glens Falls Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany, have opened an electric shop at 30 
South Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The Haines-Hall Electric Appliance 
Company is a new concern at Fort Fair- 
field, Me., under the management of 
Frederick F. Hall, formerly of the 
Haverhill (Mass.) Electric Company. 


The Electrical Engineering & Con- 
struction Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to do general electri- 
cal construction and engineering work. 
The incorporators are E. A. Scherer, 
R. D. Scherer, H. H. Wilcoxen, J. S. 
Hurd and R. A. Graham. 


The Economy Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 
to operate a retail electrical store. 
The incorporators are R. F. Evarts, M. 
A. Copeland, N. B. Madden, O. E. 
Schultz and C. F. Thomas. 


The Guernsey Electric Company of 
Cambridge, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to oper- 
ate a retail electrical establishment and 
to do electrical contracting. The place 
of business is at 930 Wheeling Street 
and the incorporators are C. B. Hershey, 
John B. Nicholson, George D. Nichol- 
son, W. L. Stewart and Edith M. Her- 
shey. 


The M. A. Bowlin Home Appliance 
Store is the name of a new gas and 
electric appliance shop, specializing in 
labor-saving household devices, recently 
opened by M. A. Bowlin at 218 West 
Forsyth Street, Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. 
Bowlin is secretary and treasurer of 
the Southern Gas Association and has 
been connected previously with utilities 
at Jacksonville and Macon. 


The Peerless Light Company, New 
York and Chicago, is sending a pre- 
catalog flier in advance of its new cata- 
log. soon to be issued. The new leaflet 
contains advance information on some 
of the Peerless Company’s specialties 
in chandeliers and glassware. 
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The Ohio Harmony Electric Com- 
pany has been chartered with a capital 
of $5,000 to operate a retail electrical 
establishment and do electrical contract- 
ing at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. The in- 
corporators are M. Evans, M. E. Black- 
burn, G. Cooke, L. Goff and R. S. Ral- 
ston. 

The Smith-Vining Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000 to buy, sell 
and deal in all kinds of electrical ma- 
chinery, equipment and devices. The 
incorporators are John A. Elden, 
Charles Smith, M. Uhlgarik, Frank E. 
Bubsen and F. W. McLean. 


The Progressive Electric Company 
opened a handsome new store at 28 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Aug. 28. The new shop is declared 
to be one of the largest and most beau- 
tiful electrical stores in the Northwest 
and carries a complete line of electrical 
supplies, automobile accessories and 
lighting fixtures. M. V. Rutherford is 
president of the company. 


The Rea Electric Company, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000, to deal 
in electrical supplies. The incorpora- 
tors are Fred Rea, N. C. McFarland, 
O’Neal M. Johnson, Ernest A. Grabeil 
and Fred N. Neil. 


The Continental Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000, as a 
contractor-dealer firm. The incorpo- 
rators are Isidore Zwick, Jennie L. 
Zwick, Lewis W. Phillips, M. S. Kauf- 
man and Jane Blythin. 


The Brand Electrica) Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $15,000, to 
operate a retail electrical business. The 
incorporators are T. Brand, J. Brand, 
John Bolsinger, H. C. Bolsinger and 
W. F. Berning. 


The Progressive Electric Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., which was incor- 
porated for $50,000 last summer, has 
opened a retail store for the sale of 
electrical supplies, automobile accesso- 
ries and lighting fixtures at 28 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis. The store 
is tastefully decorated throughout in 
gray and old rose. More than 2,500 
people attended the opening. The offi- 
cers of the organization are all Min- 
neapolis business men and the pres- 
ident and treasu-er, M. V. Rutherford, 
was for fourteen years sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Sterling Elec- 
tric Company in Minneapolis. 


The Brite-Lite Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been recently in- 
corporated by N. Unger, L. E. Baratt, 
A. and M. G. and H. V. Berman, with 
a capitalization of $10,000, to deal in 
electrical supplies. 


The Knickerbocker Wiring Company 
of 900 East 179th Street, Bronx, New 
York City, is a new concern in the 
electrical contractor-dealer field. The 
company is capitalized at $20,000 and 
the incorporators are C. M. Carrow, 
H. L. and A. J. Greenblatt. 


The Gainaday Company of Maine has 
taken a long lease on one of the 
large stores in the Masonic Building on 
Congress Street, Portland, Me. The 
store is just across from the City Hall. 
John W. Lockerbie is president, Charles 
W. Lovell secretary and UG. M. wuick 
treasurer and general manager. 

The Dorr Electrical Company is a 
new electrical contractor-dealer concern 
at 1252 Door Street, Toledo, Ohio. The 
company is capitalized at $5,000 and 
the incorporators are A. Weisler, C. J. 
Long, L. J. Flory, M. U. Long and E. F. 
Furey. 

The Berkshire Electric and Auto Sup- 
ply Company is the name of a new con- 
cern organized by Horace Kirby at Ash- 
land and Church Streets, North Adams, 
Mass. Mr. Kirby was formerly elec- 
trical superintendent of the North 
Adams Gas Company. 


The Dengler, Liddy, Burd Electrical 
Company is a new corporation recently 
formed at Elizabeth, N. J., with a cap- 
italization of $100,000. The concern 
will carry on a general electrical busi- 
ness, and the incorporators are Edward 
J. Dengler, Thomas A. Liddy and Frank 
R. Burd. 

The Universal Electrical Company 
has opened a new retail business at 80 
East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio, spe- 
cializing in electrical household appli- 
ances. F. A. Grimmer and A. G. Bon- 
die, both of Detroit, are the organizers. 

The Electrical Necessities Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has moved to new head- 
quarters at 28 Taylor Arcade, where it 
now has three times its former floor 
space. A model electric laundry and 
kitchen, completely equipped with all 
kitchen and laundry devices, has been 
installed in the new store. 

















If you wart to know how it feels to have a bullfrog for a bedfellow, ask Dave Roche of 
Buffalo. He knows. It all happened when the Buffalo Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Asso- 


ciat‘on held its outing at “Villa Vera,” H. 


I. Sackett’s camp at Saranac Lake. Bill 


Hadler captured the aforesaid monarch of the marsh with the aid of a flashlight and 
much agility, and dropped him in Dave’s bunk, while Dave was slumbering sweetly. Then 


the fun began. 
were as follows: 


Aiding and abetting in this outrage the conspirators, all of Buffalo, 
Top row, left to right—David Roche, Roche & Banas Electric Com- 


pany; William Bettendorf, Bettendorf Electric Company; Martin Hoadley, Meridian 


Electric Company; Russell Sackett, H. I. 


Sackett Electric Company; E. 


Debus, Love- 


joy Electric Company; W. E. R. Mitchels, Robertson Cataract Electric Company; E. A. 
Condon, Edmund A. Condon Electric Company. Bottom row, left to right—Adam 
Banas, Roche & Banas Electric Company; J. G. Ferguson, H. I. Sackett Electric Com- 


pany; H. I. Sackett, H. I. Sackett Electric Company ; 


William A. Hadler, William A. 


Hadler Manvfacturing Company ; H. Stauffenbeil, Sterling Electric Company; C. J. Peck. 
Lovejoy Electric Company ; E. Kolipinsky, Kolipinsky Brothers Electric Company ; Joseph 
Morton, Joseph Morton Electric Company. 





The Allen & Frey Electrical Company 
has opened a general electrical business 
at Moundsville, W. Va. 

The Lampman-McKim Company will 
engage in a general electrical business 
at Newark, Ohio. The company’s cap- 
ital stock is listed at $10,000 and the 
incorporators are C. R. and M. C. Lamp- 
man and R. and L. and E. McKim. 


The Fisher-Proctor Electric Company, 
118 Parsons Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
a newly formed partnership, is an elec- 
trical supply shop which also maintains 
a construction and repair department, 
of which H. F. Fisher is superintendent. 


Delbert Merriman has recently opened 
a new business for electrical contract- 
ing at Sistersville, W. Va. Before en- 
tering the army, where he served with 
the engineer corps, Mr. Merriman was 
with his local electric light company. 


The Merrill Electric Supply Company 
of Worcester, Mass., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Willmirth H. Merrill, former sales 
manager for the Coghlin Electric Com- 
pany, is president and treasurer of the 
new company. 





(Continued on page 220) 
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Plug Adapter 

From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 

For connecting Edison screw plugs into 
Spartan receptacles an adapter made of 
substantial molded insulation has been 
trought out by the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, Conn. It consists of 
a combination Spartan standard parallel- 
blade plug and an Edison base receptacle 
The catalogue number is KL; the same 
device in porcelain is No. KF. When 
polarity connection is desired the num- 
bers are ML and MF, respectively. 








Inclosed Starting Switch 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


An jinclosed motor-starting switch is 
now being marketed by the Frank Adam 
Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. The 
switch is of the safety type and circuit 
is not opened when changing from start- 
ing to running position. 





Radio Detector and Two-Stage 
Amplifier 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 

A compact piece of apparatus which 
combines a vacuum tube detector with a 
two-stage audio frequency amplifier is 
another new product of A. H. Grebe & 
Company, Inc., Richmond Hill, New York. 
While instruments of this type have been 
on the market for some time, the maker 
believes this is the first model in which 
a plug-and-jack system is used to effect 
automatic control. A single filament and 
plate battery may be used for all three 
tubes. Specifications include size of 64 x 
10% in., and net weight of 7 lb. 





Advertising Projector 

From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 

The “Automatic Balopticon,” a product 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
marketed by the Automatic Illuminated 
Advertising Corporation, Baltimore, Md., 
is an illuminated advertising projector, 
operating automatically and continuously, 
intermittently showing sixty-eight slides 
of any desired picture or reading matter. 

These are shown on a screen 20 in. x 
20 in. and change every ten seconds. By 
using a push-button and cord control, 
pictures may be changed at will by a 
speaker when used for lecture purposes; 
in this case a 10 x 10-ft. picture may be 
projected. 


Electric Sign Color Hoods 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


For gaining color effects in electric dis- 
plays, the Reynolds Electric Company, 
2650 West Congress Street, Chicago, has 
brought out colored glass hoods designed 
to slip over a lamp to do away with 
dipping. The hood is held in place by a 
spring fastener and is made in five colors, 
ruby, opal, amber, blue and green. Facil- 
ity in attaching the hood, economy and 
lasting color qualities are the advantages 
claimed. 











Photographic Arc Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


A twin are lamp, known as “Hi-Power,” 
is being manufactured by J. H. Wagen- 
horst & Company, Youngstown, Ohio. It is 
a white-flame are and, according to the 
manufacturer, may be used for mak- 
ing of biueprints, copper and zinc plate 
halftones, portrait proofs and copy work. 
The photographic and _ photo-engraving 
outfits consist of portable stands with 
lamp and reflector as one unit adjustable 
in a vertical line. Either direct current 
or alternating current at 105 to 115 volts 
and 215 to 225 volts may be used. 





Bell That Operates on Direct 
and Alternating Current 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 





A bell that operates on direct as well as 
alternating current and is known as the 
new “A. D.” bell, has been developed by 
the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Rox- 
bury, Mass. The principle used is de- 
scribed by the maker as follows: 

A buckled steel spring with a heavy 
tungsten contact is so coupled to the ar- 
mature that the circuit remains closed 
until the hammer has practicallly com- 
pleted its stroke. The contact then snaps 
open and stays open until the armature 
has practically returned to its normal po- 
sition. This definite positive make and 
break does not muffle the sound by a suc- 
cession of light, rapid blows, but gives 
quick, sharp strokes and an interval of 
time to emit its full resonance. The ham- 
mer is under the gong, which is struck 
from the inside. 

In the “Hub Dome” bell, made by the 
same company, the entire mechanism is 
mounted on a heavy mounted insulated 
base and is underneath the gong. This 
bell, which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, may be used with an alternat- 
ing-current transformer, dry cells, or any 
direct current. 





Farm Electric Unit with Remov- 
able Control Case 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 

















Its removable control case, contain- 
ing all the electric control and safety ap- 
pliances, is a distinctive feature of the 
“Blectrion” lighting and power unit, 
manufactured by the Linderman Steel & 
Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio. All 
the vital electrical parts (such as meter, 
governor, thermostat, switches, etc.) are 
assembled in this control case, which is 
easily removed and replaced. 


A peacock-blue enameled steel cabinet 
houses the unit and a ventilated battery 
cabinet protects the batteries. Both en- 
gine and batteries are easily accessible. 


Three types of the unit are made, all 
with 1,000-watt capacity. In the 32-volt 
semi-automatic model the engine is 
started by pressing a button in the con- 
trol case, stopping automatically when 
the batteries are charged. The 32-volt 
full-automatic model is identical with 
this, with one exception—the owner does 
not have to go to the plant to start it. 
When the batteries need recharging the 
engine starts automatically, requiring no 
attention other than supplying fuel, oil 
and water. The 110-volt full-automatic 
unit has no storage batteries—power is 
generated only as needed, the turning on 
of a light or power switch starting the 
engine automatically. 





Mirror and Parking Light for 


Automobiles 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


A combination rear view mirror and 
parking light for automobiles is a re- 
cently developed product of the Rose 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The device is to be mounted on the 
front fender and is arranged with both 
front and rear lenses. The front lens, 
which is ordinary clear glass, throws a 
white beam forward, while a red beam 
is thrown to the rear by the rear lens. 
A 2-candlepower bulb is used, which is 
switched on and off by a lever switch. 





Self-Contained Motor-Driven 
Tool Grinder 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


A push button on top of the motor 
frame actuates a starter with a speed- 
adjusting rheostat, all of which are lo- 
cated in the bottom of the machine frame 
of the tool grinder just placed upon the 
market by the U. S. Tool Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The grinder shown is 
equipped with a 5-hp. direct-current 
shunt-wound adjustable speed (1,120 to 
1,600 r.p.m.) 230-volt Westinghouse 
motor. 





What’s new on the market? These pages will 


tell you. = 
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Pedestal and Bench Grinders 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


Improved pedestal and bench grinders 
have recently been developed by the Van 
Dorn Electric Tool Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the motors of which are insulated, 
tested and rated by standards of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
with ample power to drive 10 in. x 14 in. 


wheels without stalling. The normal 
rie is 14 h.p., momentary overload 
4 


sD. 

With ventilation in continuous service, 
temperature rise is less than 50 degrees C. 
and fully enclosed, the motor not exceed- 
ing a temperature rise of 55 degrees in 30 
minutes at 14 hp. load. Ventilation is 
provided by a large centrifugal fan which 
creates a forced draft, taking in the air 
through protected openings at the rear of 
the motor. 

The speeds are direct current, 2,000 
r.p.m.; alternating current, 60 cycles, 1,800 
r.p.m. Because the motor frame is of a 
smaller diameter than the wheel, work 
ean be handled flat against the wheel 
without being forced out of position by 
an extending frame. 





Full Wave, Automatic Rotary 
Rectifier 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 











A full wave automatic rotary rectifier 
for alternating-current circuits, and de- 
signed for use in battery stations and pub- 
lic garages, has recently been developed 
by the France Manufacturing Company, 
Berea Road and West 104th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The line current is simply rectified and 
the drop in voltage from rectification is so 
little that up to 14 batteries or 42 cells 
can be charged in series at one time from 
a single phase 115-volt alternating current. 
The principle of operation is the passing 
of the alternating current through a re- 
volving switch mounted on ball bearings, 
which serves to reverse the direction of 
the negative alternations so that they flow 
in the same direction as the positive alter- 
nations, producing what is known as a 
full wave pulsating charging current. The 
voltage and current regulator is adjust- 
able to any number of batteries and the 
current may be set at any desired value 
and raised or lowered regardless of the 
number of batteries being charged. 




















Volt Reader for Battery Testing 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


A feature of the new “Hyrate’’ cadmo 
volt reader brought out by the Service 
Station Supply Company, 30 East Larned 
Street, Chicago, is its means of self- 
support, leaving the right hand free while 
tests are being made. 

The instrument itself has two reading 
scales, one for cadmium and another for 
voltage. No readjustments are necessary 
when changing from cadmium to voltage 
tests or vice versa. 

The principal uses are: Voltage test of 
cells on charge or discharge, cadmium 
test to determine the state of charge of 
either or both groups of positive and 
negative plates and polarity test to in- 
sure proper asSembly and direction of 
charging current. 





Air-Cooled Spark Plug 


From Electrical Mercxandising, October, 1920. 


By making the center electrode hollow 
so that at each suction stroke a little air 
is taken in at a tiny hole at the top of 
the plug and blown out at the sparking 
points at the bottom, a means is provided 
for preventing the accumulation of oil or 
carbon on the sparking terminals of the 
new spark plug placed on the market by 
the Northwind Spark Plug Corporation, 
42 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. On the compression stroke, the 
fresh, cool air is forced up against the 
end of the porcelain, thus, it is said, in- 
creasing its life materially. 

According to the maker, the loss of 
compression caused by the hollow elec- 
trode is only 7» of 1 per cent. 





Tube Panels 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


Uniform in size, arranged for easy con- 
nection to make a set, and yet flexible 
to permit any desired groupings, is the 
series of panels recently developed by the 
Clapp-Eastham Company, 139 Main Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., manufacturers of radio 
apparatus. Each panel is of bakelite, 34 
in. thick, 44 in. wide and 53 in. high. 

Type “Z. R. D.” tube control or detector 
panel includes, in addition to the panel 
and base, a filament rheostat of special 
design; two pairs of rubber binding posts 
for connection to “A” battery and induc- 
tances respectively; a special plug con- 
nector for telephone which will take regu- 
lar telephone cord tips; and a high grade 
tube socket complete with all wiring. 

Type “Z R. A.” one-stage amplifier 
panel includes, in addition, an amplifying 
transformer, and a pair of binding posts 
for connection to “B” battery. A pair of 
binding posts is provided, however, for 
telephone connection in place of the plug 
connector, making it a simple matter to 
connect two of these amplifiers side by 
side to make a two-stage amplifier. 





Wringer with Automatic 
Safety Release 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


A new power wringer for electric wash- 
ing machines has been developed by the 
Krahn Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., designed to insure safety 
and ease of operation. An automatic 
safety or trip release is one of the fea- 
tures. The rolls, when separated a cer- 
tain distance, will automatically release 
the pressure from them and throw them 
out of engagement. To restore the pres- 
sure on the rolls it is not necessary to 
readjust the tension springs, but merely 
to replace the trip handle in the opera- 
tive position. 











Electric Washer with Automatic 
Timing Arrangement 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


An automatic timing arrangement and 
a “drop-head” aluminum wringer are two 
of the principal features of the new elec- 
tric clothes washer, ‘Laundry Queen” 
just being brought out by the Grinnell 
(Iowa) Washing Machine Company. 

The clock is on one side of the machine, 
and, when set, automatically stops the 
waShing at the required time. The flat 
table top of the washer, moreover, does 
not lift off, but slides down in back, and 
the aluminum wringer, which sinks into 
the cabinet when not in use, has a small 
lever which separates the two rolls at 
a touch. An electric light on top of the 
wringer insures light always on the work. 

The oscillating tub is copper, tin-lined, 
and the outer cabinet is old _ ivory 
enameled. A soap rack is on the inside 
of the door. 








Immersion-Type Water Heater 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1920. 


A water heater adapted for use with 
sterilizers, glue pots, paste kettles, stills, 
ete., has been developed by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., which is designed for 
permanent attachment within the bottom 
of the utensil. The nickel-chromium heat- 
ing elements are incased in flat brass 
zastings, which protect them from mechan- 
ical injury. 

The heaters are made for standard 
voltages, direct or alternating current. 
By means of a snap switch on the heat- 
er cord three different heats may be ob- 
tained: 1,200 watts, 600 watts and 300 
watts. 











File these items on 3 x 5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 
(Continued from page 217) 





The Electric Sales Company of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, announced the opening of 
its new electrical shop at 47-49 Gay 
Street by six full pages of advertising 
in the Ohio State Journal. The new 
company will occupy a_ three-story 
building, and is organized to sell at 
wholesale and retail. O. L. Jeffries is 
president. 


The Martin Wright Electric Company 
is opening new quarters at Dallas, Tex. 
This company is one of the largest 
electrical contracting concerns in the 
Southwest. 


The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company has opened its new store in 
the Jenkins block, Brockton, Mass. The 
new location includes a workshop as 
well as a well-equipped salesroom. 


Elmo Rotering and Jack Brassfield 
have opened an up-to-date electrical 
store and repair shop in Fayette, Idaho, 
the first of its kind in that town. Mr. 
Rotering was formerly with the Idaho 
Power Company and Mr. Brassfield was 
wire chief with the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


The Modern Appliance Corporation of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has opened a new 
electrical shop, which will handle 
nothine but appliances. F. W. Parkin- 
son, formerly sales manager of the 
Commercial Electric Supply Company 
of Detroit, is president of the new 
company. . 


The James T. Hessel Company, deal- 
ing in electrical supplies of all kinds, 
has been incorporated at 19 Prout 
Street, New Haven, Conn. The officers 
of the company are J. T. Hessel. presi- 
dent and treasurer; J. S. Cantwell, vice- 
president: E. E. Hurlburt, secretary; 
Charles F. Hine, assistant treasurer. 


The Reddy & Small Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., is the name of a new elec- 
trical shop at 273 River Street, Troy, 
N. Y. W. G. Reddy was formerly man- 
ager for the Hinsdill Electric Company 
and Mr. Small was previously connected 
with the Troy Gas Company. 


The Marine Lighting Company. elec- 
trical contractors of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
recently opened a retail shop at the 
corner of Elk and Michigan Streets, 
Buffalo, where it will specialize in 
marine and farm-lighting equipment. 
The new company advises that it 
would like to hear from manufacturers 
who deal in this class of commodities. 


The Westchester Electric Supply 
Company announces the opening of the 
Wesco Electric Shop at 106 Main Street, 
White Plains, N. Y. Irving M. Austin 
and Walter W. Whiffen are in charge. 


The General Wiring & Protective 
Company, a new concern in the line of 
burglar alarm systems, with headquar- 
ters at 212 Moore Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has just beém incorporated with 
a capital stock of $15,000 by S. M. 
Weiss, J. Pincus and S. M. Barr. 


Strauss & Blum, Inc., have just 
opened a new electrical shop at 532 
East Eighty-eighth Street, New York 
City. J. M. Blum and A. and J. L. 
Strauss are the organizers. 


The Utica Domestic Appliance Com- 
pany of Utica, N. Y., has opened a new 
store for the sale of electrical merchan- 
dise at 220 Genesee Street. C.C. Croll, 
formerly connected with the Buffalo 
branch of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, is president and general manager 
of the new store. 


The Crystal Park Electric Company 
is a new electrical shop recently opened 
at Canton, Ohio. The new company 
carries a complete line of fixtures, ap- 
pliances and supplies. 











ts 

It is a tradition of the New England Sec- 
tion of the N. E. L. A. always to elect its 
handsomest men presidents of the Section. 
Examples of this wise and pleasing custom 
of the country of Priscilla and John Alden 
are these unfaded beauties of former ad- 
ministrations—Past-President Clifford R. 
Hayes, Charles H. Tenney & Company, 
Boston, and Past-President Arthur B. Lisle, 
general manager of the Narragansett Light- 
ing Company, Providence, R. I 





The Great Falls Electric Supply 
Company, Great Falls, Mont., has moved 
into new quarters with a complete new 
stock. P. O. Wilson is manager of the 
establishment. 


The Harrison Electric Company of 
Little Rock, Ark., has recently opened 
an electrical supply business in the 
Mitchell Building, with F. B. Marrow 
as manager. 


The Blanchard Electric Company of 
Rockland, Mass., has been incorporated 
to deal in electrical supplies, with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The officers 
are Freeman N. Blanchard, Rockland, 
president; Walter F. Blanchard, Brock- 
ton, vice-president, and Charles A. Le- 
gros, Cambridge, treasurer. 





The Wizard Electric Lamp Company 
of Winthrop, Mass., is a new electrical 
concern recently incorporated by Arthur 
G. Curren of Needham, Edward E. Lyon 
and William S. McKnight of Allston, 
Archibald L. Stark and Jane A. Hay of 
Boston. The company is capitalized 
at $100,000. 


The Bay Ridge Electric Lamp Com- 
pany is the name of a new electrical 
business recently opened up by B. 
Deutsch at 7211 Fifth Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The company plans to do 
a general electrical contracting busi- 
ness and will also deal in supplies and 
appliances. 


Dinsen & Company is a new concern 
in the electrical contracting field at 450 
Fortieth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
company is capitalized at $10,000 and 
the incorporators are J. Breslow, J. J. 
Krickie and B. Dinsen. 


The Standard Lighting Fixture Com- 
pany, formerly of 71 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has opened its new 
store at 5519 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. 


The Edwards-King Electric Company 
is the name of a new electrical shop 
recently opened up at Des Moines, 
Iowa, with C. C. King as manager. 


The Essex Electrical Company of 
Richwood, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
new company is chartered to generate 
and distribute electrical energy as well 
as to retail supplies and equipment. 
The incorporators are R. E. Parish, C. 
W. Parish, E. C. Watlins, C. S. Allen 
and E. E. Cowgill. 


R. Hoffman & Son, electrical con- 
tractors and dealers, have opened a new 
electrical store at 25 White Street, Co- 
hoes, N. Y., where they will deal in 
motors and electrical supplies. 


Bates: & Carmody are dealing in elec- 
trical supplies of all kinds at a store 
recently opened at 30 South Street, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Frank W. Emmons is specializing in 
new and used motors and electrical 
supplies of all kinds at his new shop, 
211 Main Street, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


The Electric Service Stores Company 
has been incorporated at Knoxville, 
Tenn., with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Frank E. Keener, Forrest H. King, 
Ernest F. Aurin, Fred Andre and Ray- 
mond W. Worsham are the organizers. 


The Frankfort Electric Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000 to op- 
erate a retail electrical business and 
to do general electrical contracting. The 
incorporators are A. Jordan, G. E. Jor- 
dan, C. Greenberg, B. Jordan and Sarah 
Jordan. 


The Turner Electric Corporation, 
specializing in electrical household ap- 
pliances, has opened an electrical shop 
at 125 South Lawrence Avenue, Wichita, 
Kan., with “Servant Service Solved” 
for its motto. The company is incor- 
porated for $60,000 and the officers are 
G. B. Turner, president; F. G. Meeker, 
vice-president, and F. K. Cox, secretary. 
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